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THE DOLLAR CRISIS 


‘ FAILING RESERVES OF THE STERLING AREA 


HE sudden fall by £70 million in the gold and dollar reserves of the 

United Kingdom in the last months to £406 million is the outward 
symptom of a serious crisis in the affairs of this country and the sterling area 
in general which is of great importance to them and to the world at large. 
A great portion of the world’s international trade is conducted through the 
agency of sterling; the stability of sterling is of the first consequence, es- 
pecially to the countries of the sterling area and above all to the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom. It is important therefore to understand the causes 
of the crisis. 

The growth of a vast population in the small area of England, Scotland 
and Wales took place in the nineteenth century when the United Kingdom 
had an undisputed predominance in the world’s foreign trade, when she 
was in a position to build up vast assets abroad, and when, as was the case 
just before the 1914-18 war, she had an annual surplus for investment 
abroad of about £150 million. Since then she has been impoverished by 
two great wars, and perhaps still more important she has found herself 
confronted by competitors who have meanwhile grown immensely more 
powerful, such as the United States, Germany and Japan, and others too, 
while at the same time almost every civilized country in the world has begun 
to develop its own internal industrial production. Thus even before the 
1939-45 war, and notwithstanding that the terms of trade in the form of very 
low prices for her imports of food and raw materials and high prices for her 
exports were exceptionally favourable, instead of having a large surplus for 
external investment the United Kingdom was already forced to sell some of 
her external assets in order to make both ends meet. By the end of the war her 
difficulties were of course vastly increased. She had liquidated all her best 
foreign investments, losing thereby perhaps £150 million per annum; more 
important still, the terms of trade had moved heavily against her, making 
it necessary for her to sell abroad a much greater volume of exports in order 
to buy the same value of imports. The equilibrium of the world’s trade was 
totally upset, so that she and other countries, particularly western European 
countries, had to look to North America for essential foodstuffs, raw materials 
and other articles to a much greater extent than before the war and were 
quite unable to sell to North America sufficient exports to pay for them. 
Since the United Kingdom was by far the biggest importer, she was harder 
hit than any other country and was in the most vulnerable position of all. 
In addition she was burdened with an enormous external indebtedness 
necessarily incurred in the war. Only by the most strenuous efforts, only by 
giving absolutely first priority to the problem of maintaining her reserves, 
only by subordinating all other considerations to that of securing that her 
exports were competitive in price, quality and delivery with those of other 
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countries, could she hope to make her way towards regaining her indepen- 
dence. But the very serious problem of maintaining, still more of improving, 
the standard of life of the 50 million people crowded here was not very 
apparent to them. It had been obscured for them by Lend-Lease during the 
war, then by the American and Canadian loans, and now by Marshall Aid, 
all of which were necessary to prevent disaster. If the country had been 
able to make such a tremendous effort in the war and yet live reasonably 
well during it, why, most people thought, could it not live much better still 
after the war? Now was the time to cash in on the promises so long made 
to them by their Socialist leaders; now was the time to reap the fruits of 
victory in the form of Beveridge plans and all the other benefits which 
should flow from a more equal distribution of wealth. These sentiments 
decided the election of 1945. 


The Nemesis of Propaganda 


HE Socialist Government, having won the election on this programme, 

has been unwilling to give absolute priority to the first essential require- 
ments of our external problem. It has done its best, it is true, to encourage 
our export trade and to hold back inflation, but on the other hand it has also 
pursued a policy which has rendered the attainment of these objectives more 
difficult. It is fair to say, however, that to pursue the right course would have 
been an exceedingly difficult task even for a very strong government, in the 
face of the opinions prevailing among the electorate and encouraged by 
Socialist propaganda over more than a generation. It is clear the Socialist 
Government did not fully recognize the magnitude of their external task 
until after the “convertibility” crisis of 1947; indeed it is doubtful if it 
does now. Since, however, Sir Stafford Cripps became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he has made the most strenuous efforts to get the country on to 
the right rails, while unfortunately supporting strongly an internal Socialist 
policy inconsistent with his ultimate end; and so long as the boom continued 
in the United States and the seller’s market in the rest of the world, he 
appeared to be succeeding. Exports went up to 150 per cent, even to 160 per 
cent in volume of our 1938 exports; it was announced that we had in fact 
achieved an “overall” equilibrium in our balance of payments, having a 
deficit of roughly .£300 million in the dollar area (which was covered by 
Marshall Aid) and a surplus of about £300 million of exports to the rest of 
the world; moreover, our production had reached 125 per cent of the 1938 
figure. Government spokesmen proclaimed that Socialism had achieved the 
miracle of introducing a “new order”, a “welfare state”, while at the same 
time conquering or almost conquering an immense and intractable external 
problem. 

Almost on the heels of these confident statements came a slight recession 
in the United States, a severe drop in our exports to the dollar area, a severe 
drop in the sales to the United States of rubber, wool, tin, lead and so on 
from other sterling-area countries, a considerable increase in our imports 
from the United States, and other increased sterling-area dollar payments, 
and in consequence an alarmingly heavy drop in our gold and dollar reserves. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps had announced some time ago that these reserves must 
not be allowed to drop below £500 million; they had already dropped to 
£406 million and were certainly going to drop farther. “Put in its simplest 
form”, the Chancellor said, “the sterling area is currently running a deficit 
with the dollar area at the rate of £600 million a year or one-and-a-half 
times the total of its gold reserves. No one will doubt that that condition 
of affairs must be altered.” As is well known, the Government took im- 
mediate steps further to restrict dollar imports by cuts at the rate of {100 
million per annum, and to request other countries in the sterling area and 
South Africa as well to make all possible economies themselves. Sir Stafford 
also announced that it had been arranged with Mr. Snyder, the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Abbott, the Finance Minister of Canada, 
to hold further high-level ministerial discussions in Washington in September 
in order to try to find a “fundamental solution”. He added: “We are pre- 
pared and anxious to make our contribution to such a solution, but that 
solution must be sought upon the basis of continuing full employment in 
each individual country, a cause to which all the world is most definitely 
pledged. We are all excluded from seeking a solution along the lines that 
precipitated the tragic slumps and mass unemployment between the two 
wars.” Since there can be no government which will deliberately aim at 
slumps or mass unemployment, it is not easy to grasp the exact import of 
what appears to have been a warning. Sir Stafford Cripps has conducted a 
great fight against inflation in this country; as to severe deflation everyone 
will echo his sentiments quoted above; he has also ruled out devaluation; 
he would presumably like to see the restoration of a continued upward 
movement in prices and costs in the United States as a means of alleviating 
pressure on us. But while we know all the courses of which he disapproves, 
he has given us no inkling of what he means by a “fundamental solution”. 
Meanwhile the British Government have presented to the O.E.E.C. in Paris 
a revised estimate of the sterling area’s need for dollars for the next twelve 
months, raising the figure of $940 million estimated seven months ago to 
$1,518 million, any extra amount coming to us meaning less to others. 


Sterling and the World’s Confidence 


N the compass of this article, a few brief comments on the situation as 

thus revealed are all that is possible. It is necessary, so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, to draw a distinction between the specific dollar 
problem, which cannot be wholly solved at present either by us or by other 
western European countries—O.E.E.C. countries in fact—however com- 
petitive our and their exports are with American home products, and the 
general problem. This general problem is to estimate whether our exports, 
not only to the United States but to all other countries, are or are likely to 
remain competitive with others, and to decide whether our internal policy 
has been and is that which is best suited to achieve this end and to maintain 
or restore confidence in sterling, seeing that that is all-important to us and 
to the sterling area at large. So far as the dollar problem itself is concerned, 
it remains imperative for European security that the United States should 
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continue to help, as she does at present, by means of Marshall Aid. In 
the debtor-creditor position existing between the United States and the 
western European countries, the creditor may indeed be said to have a duty 
as well as certainly an interest in sharing the burden, in order to prevent the 
development of a deflationary crisis, such as Sir Stafford Cripps has in mind. 
It is often argued that the United States should further reduce her tariff. 
That would be of assistance, though we must remember that the United 
States Tariff Commission has recently reported that, while in 1932 the average 
rate of duty on dutiable articles was 52 per cent, in 1948 it was 13 per cent. 

It would be normal for a creditor country, if she wished to maintain her 
exports, to invest freely abroad. We cannot, however, expect the American 
private investor to take that risk either in the United Kingdom or in Europe 
to-day. Why should he, if he has no confidence in the currencies he would 
have to invest in? Some investments may be made by American industrial 
or commercial concerns; but for any large flow of capital which, if circum- 
stances were favourable, might well be hoped for both to Europe and to the 
sterling area at large, it is again confidence in currencies as well as political 
security which is the first essential. It is of first importance that a flow of such 
investment capital should take place. It is the natural way of helping to close 
the dollar gap, which will be extremely difficulty to close in any measurable 
times by exports alone. 

In whatever way therefore we look at this problem, we come back to the 
fact that it is in our vital interests to restore the world’s confidence in sterling. 
Absolute confidence in European currencies cannot of course be re-established 
until it is clear that we have all reached the point where we can dispense with 
all special and temporary support like Marshall Aid. But lack of confidence 
has other grounds besides our reliance on Marshall Aid. It is worth noting, 
moreover, that this lack of confidence is itself helping to reduce our reserves. 
It is the fear that sterling may at any moment fall in value that has caused 
the reluctance of American importers to buy the raw products of the 
sterling area. They consider they may shortly be able to obtain more cheaply 
the sterling with which to buy these products. Innumerable consequences 
indeed follow when once it becomes the object of all traders and financial 
interests everywhere not to hold, rather than to hold, a particular currency. 

Lack of confidence in sterling has not suddenly emerged as a result of the 
recent steep fall in our reserves. It is due, partly at any rate, to the world’s 
belief that as a result of our internal policy we are putting our economy to a 
strain that it will not stand, that as a result inflation will continue here and 
prices go on rising, when elsewhere these tendencies have been arrested. 
The consequences must be, according to this view, that our costs will tend 
to rise, our exports cease to be competitive, and sterling in the end be 
devalued. 


Outrunning the Constable 


Pe its main substance this opinion is surely correct. The public’s pressure 
for a better world and a Socialist majority’s enthusiasm for Socialist 
experiments carried out on an impoverished community, have been only 
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too successful. Social expenditures have been carried too fast and too far; 
equalization of incomes has been carried too fast and too far; so, emphati- 
cally, has nationalization. The demands on the community have been too 
great to be met from what the community can supply, at any rate until it is 
able to work harder and produce more efficiently. Over-full employment 
produces a constant pressure for rising wages and costs and towards inflation. 
We are as a community, taking Government expenditure, total capital 
expenditure and ordinary consumption, attempting more than we can do. 
Above all, the resulting taxation has become too heavy to be borne per- 
manently by any community. “Not only”, to use the words of that well- 
known expert economist Dr. Colin Clark, “is the incentive to real effort 
greatly weakened on the part of all classes; not only does the wage-earner 
demand higher wages because of the unaccustomed direct or indirect taxation 
which he now has to bear; in addition the employer paying high marginal 
rates of tax becomes quite indecently willing to grant wage increases.” Not 
only is incentive damped down, but personal savings disappear also. And our 
government expenditure has now reached a height which leaves no margin at 
all for any emergencies. Meanwhile inflation has not stopped and the tendency 
of costs is still to rise. And no one, with the present taut rigidity throughout 
our economy, and with full employment, feels any confidence that there is any 
means of reducing the costs of our exports except through currency de- 
valuation. The Government’s claim that our progress has been very remark- 
able is over-emphasized. It is not the case that we have done anything 
exceptional which various other countries have not done (the United States 
and Canada have of course far exceeded us) by raising our production to 
125 per cent of 1938. Not only have we a larger labour force, but progress 
in the means of producing wealth, intensified if anything during the war, 
should, but for some scarcities of materials, have enabled us in the normal 
course of events to reach the above figure. To maintain our present con- 
sumption, still more to increase it, we must raise production considerably 
more, and, since we have already full employment, this can only be done by 
greater output per head, whether by longer hours or greater efficiency. Nor 
is it the case that we ever had a true equilibrium of our balance of payments. 
A large part of our £300 million surplus exports to the non-dollar world is 
represented by unrequited exports, with which we cannot buy imports and 
which almost certainly do not need to be strictly competitive in price. If we 
export large quantitics of goods, for instance, to India in reduction of our 
war debt to her, it can hardly be said that this helps towards an equilibrium 
in our current trade. And without Marshall Aid no such surplus could in any 
event have been obtained. Our exports are certainly too high in cost for the 
dollar area. This may not yet be the case for the non-dollar area, though it is 
impossible to generalize, but there are ominous indications that German and 
Japanese competition may be very awkward before long. 

It is accepted indeed very generally that we must reduce our costs in those 
spheres where they are too high, and also be in a position to reduce them if 
we find them becoming too high elsewhere. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is opposed to seeking to achieve this result either by deflation or by 
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devaluation. The only other alternative would appear to be very severe and 
almost certainly impracticable methods of reducing government expenditure. 
But Sir Stafford Cripps also scouts the idea that government expenditure 
can be reduced at all. It is difficult to see what other remedy we can look 
for except for a rise in prices and costs, in the United States and other 
countries, sufficient to float us off with the tide. This may possibly happen, 
but we can hardly expect the United States and other governments to give us 
an undertaking that it will happen. The supply of dollars to the sterling area 
and to South Africa would of course be considerably increased if the United 
States Government decided to raise its buying price for gold. But that is not 
a policy which we can force on them. 

There has been a good deal of discussion of a concerted devaluation as 
against the dollar of the currencies of various countries of western Europe 
and the sterling area, including the United Kingdom, which may be regarded 
as over-valued in relation to the dollar. By such a step the exporters from all 
such countries would be assisted to compete with American producers of the 
same articles both in the United States and elsewhere, and exports to the 
dollar area should therefore substantially increase. But this country would 
not have lightened its task of competing with countries which had also 
devalued their currencies at the same time and to the same degree unless it 
pursued simultaneously at least a moderate policy of credit restriction and 
higher interest rates. 

What is certain is that our Government’s internal policy since the war has 
not been to give priority to the task of maintaining our external reserves, nor 
has it subordinated everything else to the necessity of making our exports 
competitive. On the contrary, it has recklessly increased our government 
expenditure and our taxation, and is engaged at the moment in almost cer- 
tainly adding to the export costs by recklessly nationalizing our basic iron 
and steel industry, a policy totally opposed, from whatever angle it is regarded, 
to the interests of the community. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declaims 
against inflation and asserts—as no doubt he must til! his decision is taken— 
that he will never devalue, and yet acquiesces and more than acquiesces in 
policies which lead directly to both these consequences. It is, however, fair 
to add that neither party seems able or willing to ask the electorate to attempt 
to solve its problems “the hard way”. Conservative policy appears no more 
than Socialist to lead to any great reduction in government expenditure. It 
may be that in circumstances such as those which now face us an extreme 
democracy cannot be induced, cannot even be asked by the great parties, to 
understand and to face the facts, but must be led, so to speak, unconsciously 
to face the results of the facts gradually through devaluation. Just as the 
French may prefer to see the franc depreciate rather than pay their taxes, so 
the British may prefer—failing a sufficient increase in production—to see a 
fall (even temporary) in its standards brought about indirectly by deprecia- 
tion rather than directly by open sacrifices. If events unroll in this direction, 
it must be hoped that the consequences to that great and immensely important 
multilateral trading world, the sterling area, may not be too serious. 





‘THE BONN CONSTITUTION AND ITS 
CHANCES 


PEOPLE AND PARTIES IN WEST GERMANY 


HE Parliamentary Council at Bonn took a year to produce the West 

German Constitution. Its history was of periods of deadlock, punctuated 
by crises and sudden decisions. In the end it has produced more or less what 
it was expected to do. The Bonn Constitution, more federalist than that of 
Weimar, avoids some of the dangers of the concentration of executive power 
which caused the breakdown of the Weimar Republic. But it is a constitution 
of the same family as Weimar. To the German people as a whole it will seem 
a return to the system of the nineteen-twenties. 

What chances has the Bonn Constitution of providing Germany with a 
stable government? Is it likely to survive longer than the Weimar system? 

There were many reasons for the failure of the Weimar Republic. Analysing 
them was one of the main interests of political literature before the war. The 
constitution was defective as a political instrument; the multiplicity of parties 
caused at times a kaleidoscopic change of cabinets; large classes of people on 
both Left and Right set themselves from the start to overthrow the system; 
the army was never effectively under parliamentary control; the great depres- 
sion increased all the forces of extremism. The basic reason for the final 
breakdown was that Weimar always meant for Germans an artificial system. 
It had not grown organically out of Germany’s past. While there were no 
radical crises, German parties were willing to operate the system. But when 
the great depression caused more than seven million men to be unemployed, 
and the temper of political life became deadly, Germans turned by instinct to 
more ruthless and ungoverned ways of getting power than were provided for 
by the constitution. From this came the National Socialist Revolution. 

In a sense the Nazi revolution was an outburst of German past history. It 
was the kind of event which many past generations of Germans would have 
understood. A “hero” like Gétz von Berlichinen would have felt himself at 
home among the Nazis. 

Has the situation changed to-day ? 

Success for the Bonn Constitution will depend to a great extent on the skill 
of the two great democratic parties which dominated the August elections, 
the Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats. Both parties are genuinely 
democratic: only in a democracy can they exist. If in its internal organiza- 
tion and in some of its pronouncements the Social Democratic party is rather 
authoritarian, it knows that in a totalitarian state of the Left it is the Com- 
munists who would rule, not the Social Democrats. Both parties ace also in 
favour of parliamentary methods. Both have large and dependable followings. 

The Social Democratic party is the traditional party of the rationalist and 
anti-clerical workers. Its leaders are rather like clan chiefs; they claim the 
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allegiance of families, father, son and grandson, not simply because of the 
principles for which they stand but because of old attachment. During the 
decisive years before Hitler, the Social Democrats lost little of their electoral 
support; they were overwhelmed, not because their supporters deserted them, 
but because they could not make head against the rest of the nation, which 
had turned to the extremists. 

The Christian Democratic Union (or Christian Social Union as it is called 
in the American Zone) is a party formed at the end of the war, though it 
carries on earlier traditions. The Christian Democrats are not a homogeneous 
party; the nature of their membership and their aims varies in different pro- 
vinces. In Hamburg, for example, where the party is supported by rich 
merchants, and where there are many dissensions, it is said that it is neither 
Christian, nor Democratic, nora Union. In general the party has two wings; 
one is conservative and middle-class and believes in federalism as opposed to 
centralism and in /aisser-faire economics; the other is Christian socialist, with 
a mass membership of workers who are churchgoers, especially Catholics. 
The two wings often find their alliance uneasy. 

The other party which won a mass support at the August election—though 
not nearly so large a support as the S.P.D. or C.D.U.—was the Free Demo- 
cratic Party. The principle in which this party is most interested is centra- 
lism. Like the other two parties it favours parliamentary methods. 

The weakness of these parties as supporters of democracy is that their 
leaders are apt to pursue their aims in blinkers. A short-term advantage is 
something that they can seldom resist, whatever the long-term consequences. 
German politicians of rival parties are aversé from compromise and rarely 
meet behind the scenes. They believe the worst of one another, and they 
press the sectional interests of their followers in such a way that they often 
antagonize the rest of the nation. Thus, even though it cannot be denied 
that in theory they are fervent parliamentarians, they work a parliamentary 
system so roughly that its machinery jams and the onlooker is exasperated. 

A still graver weakness of the parties is their failure to attract large sections 
of the people, especially the younger generation. For a foreigner visiting 
Germany, few things are so revealing as to discover the feeling of repudiation 
with which so many Germans now regard the official political life. Party 
leaders, deputies, mayors, party officials—trade-union leaders to a much less 
extent—are all regarded as cliques, out to subsist on the public. The quite 
genuine desire of many Social Democrats and Christian Democrats for 
public service very seldom gets recognition. 


Neuroses of Defeat 


HE task of the democratic political parties is the harder because the 

German people are in a highly neurotic condition. A country which has 
had the shattering experiences of Germany since 1914 could hardly be psycho- 
logically normal. The wonder is that Germans do not behave even more 
strangely than they have done in recent months. At the end of the war the 
general temper among Germans was nihilistic; after the exaltation of the 
war years came such disappointment that Germans refused to have any values 
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at all. Living, now, amid the surrealist ruins of their towns, often in cellars 
and always in conditions of extreme overcrowding, feeling themselves 
betrayed by their former leaders, seeing no prospect of either material 
recovery or revived national greatness (a prospect which can always tide a 
German over the feelings of his personal inad&quacy), they find a relief in the 
suppression of all feeling. They withhold interest. They criticize. They 
refuse all sympathy. They believe the worst. They wait. They give their 
allegiance to nothing. 

This mood is shown vividly in the replies to polls of opinion which both 
the American and British Military Governments have organized on almost 
every conceivable question of interest. Every constructive plan ofaction, from 
the United Nations to women’s institutes, is apt to be regarded as a swindle. 

This nihilism prevails especially among the men and women who were 
between twenty and thirty-five when the war ended. This is the “lost genera- 
tion”. It was too young before the Nazi revolution to absorb the more sober 
ideas of German culture, and after its Nazi ideals were destroyed it had no- 
thing to return to; the men and women of this generation can never settle to 
anormal life. The younger generation, who were still at school when the war 
ended, have, on the other hand, developed along surprisingly normal lines. 

The basic thing in national politics is the psychology of people. From the 
family, from the school, from ordinary social life, the German sucks in count- 
less ideas and prejudices. The father enjoys exaggerated authority; men’s 
affairs are considered more important than women’s; there is emphasis on 
obedience—and, as reaction against this, there is the destructive cult of 
revolt. From all these things comes the peculiar German civilization, which 
is far more different from the other branches of European civilization than is 
realized except in times of war, when Europe rediscovers that Germany is a 
stranger in its midst. Many of the predispositions of the average German are 
more in harmony with an authoritarian and aggressive form of government 
than with a liberal and democratic one. Moreover, the traditional German 
philosophy is soaked in ideas of the relation of State and individual which are 
the opposite of liberalism. 

When the occupation began it was hoped by enthusiasts that Germany 
could be “‘re-educated” in a short period. The Education Branches of the 
British and American Military Governments were thought to be the decisive 
agents for making a happier future. They have unquestionably done excellent 
work ; they have persuaded the German education authorities to make reforms 
in the school system, have tried to persuade the stagnant German universities 
to reform themselves, and have opened again an active two-way intellectual 
life between Germany and the outside world. But that they have “re-educated” 
Germany, that they have changed the fixed ways of thought of generations— 
this would be a preposterous claim which nobody connected with Military 
Government would make. 

This, then, is the situation. There is the constitution, an excellent liberal 
instrument. There are well-organized political parties ready to abide by its 
rules; and they enjoy mass support. But there is also a large mass of the 
German people sceptical of the success of any liberal system, predisposed to 
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authoritarianism, nationalist, believing that the present liberal phase is 
transitory, and waiting to see what new thing turns up. 

The Communist party in West Germany caters partly for this psychology, 
and it would do so with more success if Russia were not so much hated. The 
Russian taint of communism explains its rout at the August election. On 
the other political side, on the Right, all that stands in the way of the rise of 
new extremist parties is that the Military Governments have refused to license 
them. But, more or less surreptitiously, the new nationalist leaders are already 
stirring. They appeal to “men of action”’, issue vague hotchpotch programmes 
like that of the Nazis in their first days, deplore party divisions, demand 
national unity and, at least by inference, condemn democracy.* The abuse 
of the Allies in the election campaign by the democratic parties revealed their 
fear of this extremism. They pandered to it in fear that otherwise they might 
eventually be obliterated by it. 

In the eyes of many Germans, parliamentary democracy received its test 
during the Weimar years. They believe that it failed and perished. They 
regard the new constitution as its insubstantial ghost. 

The factors making against success for the new constitution are thus con- 
siderable, though by no means decisive. And there is an additional set of 
factors which fate, so often cruel to the chances of German liberalism, has 
added on the adverse side. This is the situation of the German refugees in 
West Germany. 

The Refugees 
NTIL recently, the refugee problem meant, in general discussion, the 
problem either of displaced persons in Europe, or of Arabs in Palestine, 
or of Indians in the Punjab. To-day—partly becau- > of corrective propaganda 
by the World Council of Churches—it is recognized that, quantitatively, 
the German refugee problem is the largest in the world. 

In the three West zones of Germany there are more than nine million 
refugees. They are almost entirely in the British and American zones, where 
they are one in five of the total population. They fall into three classes: 
people expelled from the German territory in the East which Germany lost to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; people expelled from the German minorities in 
the countries of south-east Europe; and refugees who have fled from the 
Russian zone of Germany. The expulsions from the lost territories and south- 
east Europe were provided for at the time of the Potsdam Agreement, but 
were carried out with a ruthlessness and on a wholesale scale which were not 
foreseen. The expelled were not allowed to bring with them more than a 
minimum of money or property. 

Thus there arrived in West Germany a flood of miserable people, destitute 
and embittered. The first problem was to house them. The refugees increased 
West Germany’s population by nearly one-quarter. Even in normal times the 
accommodation problem would have been very difficult. But the cities of 
West Germany were in ruins. The devastation in Germany has often been 
written about, but only the actual inspection of it, not description, can bring 


* The leaders of whom there is most talk are Otto Strasser, Joachim von Ostau and 
the directing group of the Deutsche Union. 
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home its extent. A few figures are instructive. In the British Zone over three 
million dwellings were damaged or destroyed; of these, one million were 
totally destroyed. In the city of Hamburg before the war there were 5 50,000 
dwellings; at the end of the war there were 260,000 dwellings, and of these 
30 per cent were damaged to a greater or lesser degree. Up to the present, the 
rebuilding which has taken place is of shops, churches, offices and public 
buildings. There has been some repair of private dwellings, but little new 
construction. The plan of the province of North-Rhine Westphalia provides 
for rebuilding its destroyed houses over a period of seventy years. At the end 
of that time the situation will be nearly as bad as it is now, for all the building 
effort will have gone into new construction. Existing houses will have 
remained without repairs and will have become dilapidated. The failure to 
rebuild is partly due to genuine difficulties, such as scarcity of capital. But 
partly it comes from the lack of spirit of the German authorities, on whom 
(and not on the Military Governments) the responsibility for reconstruction 
falls. Professor Messerschmitt, the aircraft designer, claims that, if he was 
allowed to organize rebuilding, he could give a pre-fab house to every 
bombed-out German family within five years. Probably he exaggerates what 
he could do, but those who are responsible for housing are lethargic and 
irresponsible. Municipalities, with certain exceptions such as Hamburg, have 
no tradition of undertaking large housing schemes; there are no building 
societies as in England; public opinion opposes the use of pre-fab houses 
because they are thought to be an unsuitable habitation for the German 
Geist which is only at home under sloping roofs. 

The second problem was to give the refugees employment. When they 
arrived, German industry was cut far below the normal. After the currency 
reform in 1948 it revived. But its future is uncertain. In the towns where 
industry could employ refugees, often they could not be housed. Thus, 
although the refugees represent an increase in West Germany’s labour force, 
this increase is potential, not actual. Two factors increased the difficulty of 
absorbing the refugees. An abnormally high percentage were old men, 
women and children; the able-bodied Germans were often kept behind in 
their former homelands in the lost territories to supply more or less servile 
labour. Thus a part of the refugee population cannot work and must be sup- 
ported by West German charity. Secondly, the refugees include the people 
of the German-speaking minorities of south-east Europe, which have for 
centuries been cut off from the homeland. Many of these, for example the 
Germans in Hungary, have only one link with Germany, the language they 
speak, and that is often a dialect which is barely understandable in Germany 
itself. Deported to Germany they feel themselves alien there. This, however, 
is the least difficult part of the refugee problem. Only a small percentage of 
the refugees are genuinely foreign to Germany. 


Increasing Tension 
HE recrimination between the refugees and the local people is increasing. 
The refugees arrived, feeling themselves martyrs entitled to consolation. 
Because there was no room in the cities, a high percentage of them were 
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quartered in small country towns, or on the farmers. Germans have never 
been very kind to one another; the farmers in particular, who suffered little 
in the war, are tough and unsympathetic. They regard the refugees partly 
as a locust horde from the East to be combated, partly as heaven-sent cheap 
labour to be exploited. They resent having refugees quartered on them. 
Where the influx is very large, as in Schleswig-Holstein where the refugees 
are now nearly as many as the indigenous people, there is resentment at seeing 
the whole character of local life changed. Everywhere in rural Germany the 
air is poisoned with the grievances of the refugees against their hosts, the 
grievances of their hosts against the refugees. “The poor is separated from 
his neighbour. All the brethren of the poor do hate him.” Stories abound 
of the enormities of one side or the other. Farmers, compelled by the local 
government to give up a room or two to the refugees, say that there is no 
mention in the requisitioning order of the use of doors: thus the refugees 
must come into their room by the window. In some country towns the 
refugees are refused the use of public lavatories. The Social Democrats in 
a town council in Lower Saxony confess that they would prefer in municipal 
employment an indigenous ex-Nazi to a refugee socialist. 

Many refugees have lived in camps for three or four years, old men, young 
women, children, all horribly overcrowded. German orderliness has kept 
the camps clean, and refugees in the camps are on the whole well fed. But 
spiritually they have rotted, and many have lost the power to seek work. 

Most of the refugees refuse to believe that they are uprooted for ever. 
Rumour is always circulating of imminent war or an imminent offer by Russia 
to alter the Oder—Neisse frontier. The hope springs up of a return to their 
native districts, which in their memory have taken on a glitter and charm 
they never had in fact. While this hope lasts the refugees will not make the 
very great effort which is needed if they are to settle in their new life. 

Even now, the movement of people is not at an end, and West Germany 
cannot be certain that the problem may not become more acute. Refugees 
from the Russian Zone of Germany are still coming into West Germany. 
(There is also a trickle of refugees from Hungary and Czechoslovakia as the 
political pressure grows there. These have included Turks, Chinese and 
negroes. All are at present classified as “German refugees” and responsibility 
for them falls on the Germans.) To control the long interzonal frontier is not 
easy. Nevertheless, it seems surprisingly simple to cross illegally from the 
Russian Zone to the West. Probably the Russians watch the flow with satis- 
faction, knowing the difficulties which it creates for the West German 
Government. 

The refugees will be one of the main political forces in West Germany. 
Whatever their disadvantages, they are at least fully enfranchised. Their 
large numbers and their wretchedness make them ideal material for political 
agitators. One of the most effective of these has the ill-sounding name 
Goebel. So far, the Military Governments have refused to allow them to 
organize a refugee party on a national basis. But in local elections in Hesse 
and elsewhere refugee parties have won sensational successes against the 
Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats. The established parties have 
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done little for the refugees and perhaps underrate their future power. They 
will be extremist : their misery may deepen if the preserit economic depression 
in West Germany should be prolonged or increased. All that is in doubt is 
whether they will turn to the Right or the Left. At present, most are anti- 
Communist, since it was Russia which drove them from their homelands. 
But their feelings would change if the Communists could secure a revision of 
the Oder-—Neisse boundary so that many of the refugees could return home. 
This bodes ill for the Bonn Parliament and the Bonn Constitution. 


Energy and Ideals of the Germans 
HE nihilism of the younger generation and the despair of the refugees— 
these are the chief weaknesses of West Germany. 

The West German State will in any case be a truncated structure. In 
agreeing to organize a West German State, most Germans had to overcome 
an instinctive repugnance. They feel that it is a treason against the ideal of 
a United Germany, and most of those who have accepted the Bonn Constitu- 
tion have done so because they believe that sooner or later they can reunite 
Germany. 

This means that, cutting across all the politics of West Germany, there will 
be the question of German unity and its re-establishment. Russia’s hope is 
probably that it can use the national spirit in Germany to subvert the West 
German State. If it can demonstrate that the existence of the West German 
State is the main obstacle to the unity of Germany, it may be able to turn all 
the nationalist spirit against the Bonn Constitution and the parties which 
support it. A British member of Parliament visiting Germany recently found, 
when he talked to simple factory workers, that they were less interested in 
matters which might seem to have affected them most nearly—wages, hours 
of work, dismantling, socialization of Ruhr industry and so on—than in the 
old national questions of German unity and German frontiers. Russia cannot 
yet make a dangerous appeal to German nationalism because West Germany 
fears Russia more than it desires reunion with East Germany, but every 
question will be debated in West Germany with an eye upon the possibility 
of reunion, e, 

German politics are not a clear-cut struggle of Left against Right. The 
basic theme is, rather, a struggle of extremists, both of Left and Right, against 
the Centre. This is what happened in the Weimar Republic. The republic 
was overthrown because both Fascists and Communists sapped it; at one 
stage they were in open alliance. If West Germany undergoes economic and 
social strain, more and more Germans of the next generation will be driven 
to join the extremists, and in that case the Bonn Constitution will suffer the 
same fate as the Weimar one. Yeats’s famous lines might have been written 
about German politics : 

Things fall apart, the cenére cannot hold, 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 

German politics happen in a climate which in this country it is hard to 
imagine. Germany is a land of harsh energy, a Breughelesque world. Con- 
ventions and tradition count for much less than here. When, in the darkest 
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post-war period, the visitor came to Germany, what impressed him most, 
amid all the rubble and squalor, was the energy of the people as they found 
their way about the twisted ruins of their towns. This energy—which is 
accompanied by an almost pathological self-pity—is a promise and a threat 
for all west Europe. In the past it has brought ruin. Harnessed, it might 
work wonders. 

If west Europe is to be safe, this energy must be linked with an ideal which 
is safe for Germany and safe for Europe. The place of, and need for, the 
“ideal” in German politics is something which must be sympathetically 
understood. One of the psychological peculiarities of the Germans is their 
inability to live comfortably with humdrum reality. Perhaps this explains 
why the science of sociology is less developed than in other countries : there 
have been distinguished German sociologists such as Simmel and Mannheim, 
but sociology has not flourished. Germans are not interested in patiently 
describing society as it is. They must always be pitting themselves against 
the world; and both the deepest German philosophers and the ordinary man 
make the presupposition, sometimes obscurely, that all that is of value and 
interest in the world is not that which man finds in the world but that which 
he spins out of himself and imposes on the world. The German spirit alter- 
nates between periods of ecstasy, when it is wrought up in pursuit of an ideal, 
and dejection when it has not an ideal to give it inspiration. 

Many of those in close touch with younger Germans to-day suggest that 
in the ideas of Western Union there is something which might amply satisfy 
the idealism of the new generation of Germans. Germany has twice tried to 
subdue Europe by conquest and has failed. Though nationalism is still very 
much alive, as was shown by the election campaigns in August, Germans may 
now be ready to try with equal zest to take part in a move for uniting Europe 
by peaceful means. Nationalism and internationalism are all one to the 
younger Germans if they are pursued with equal enthusiasm, if they give a 
meaning to life, and if they ask for sacrifice. In the Bonn Constitution, West 
Germany has been the first State to provide by constitutional law for the 
surrender of its own sovereignty to a future international federation. This is 
perhaps significant. 

West Union may thus provide the canalizing, inspiring force which guides 
West German politics on constructive lines. For the other states of western 
Europe, a whole-hearted German enthusiasm for Western Union would bring 
new problems. West Germany, with fifty million vigorous people and the 
industrial apparatus of the Ruhr, might become the dominant power of the 
confederation. But the risk of this is worth running if there is a chance of 
permanently reconciling Germany with its western neighbours. At least the 
danger will be lessened of a new Russo-German alliance—though perhaps at 
the cost of letting West Germany, in pursuit of reunion with the East, greatly 
embitter and complicate the relations of the Western world with Russia. 





COMMONWEALTH AND COMMON 
POLICY 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEWPOINT 


HE Sydney Group of the Round Table* have considered the views ex- 

pressed by various contributors to the discussion of the future of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They have considered also a recent 
statement on foreign policy and external affairs by the Rt. Hon. H. V. 
Evatt, M.P., Minister of External Affairs in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
That statement categorically sets forth the principles on which the foreign 
and external affairs of the Australian Commonwealth, including relations 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations, are based. Briefly it was as 
follows : 


. Steady and unwavering support for the United Nations and especially 
for the purposes and principles declared in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

. The closest co-operation with all members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

. Co-operation with the United States of America. 


The Group believes it is correctly stating the views of a great body of 
public opinion in Australia when it says that while it agrees with the prin- 
ciples stated, it emphatically does not agree with the order in which they are 
placed. It believes the correct order in importance should be— 


. The closest co-operation with all members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

. Co-operation with the United States of America. 

. Support for the United Nations and especially for the purposes and 
principles declared in the Charter. 


Finally, it is strongly of the cpinion that any pioposal to remove the historic 
name “British” from the British Commonwealth of Nations is greatly re- 
sented by the overwhelming number of Australian citizens. 

The average Australian is proud of the “pit from which he was digged”— 
proud of his origin from Great Britain—proud of her free institutions, her 
struggle for human freedom and the cultural heritage which she has be- 
stowed on her children. He does not feel that this loyalty to the Motherland 
in any way conflicts with his loyalty to the land of his birth or adoption. 
On the contrary, without an Australian tradition of the centuries, he feels 
his roots are the deeper because of a filial love for the land of his forefathers. 
In foreign and external affairs he feels the world has more to hope for from 
a strong British Commonwealth of Nations than from a weak and nebulous 


* This article continues the discussion on the constitutional structure of the British 
Commonwealth which was opened in THE Rounp Tastes, No, 150, March 1948. 
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United Nations Organization. He does not discount the value of an inter- 
national machinery of education and co-operation, but he does believe in 
placing it, as a means of practical contribution to continuing peace in the 
world, in its right place. On the other hand, as a realist he asks bluntly this 
question : If those Nations which form the British Commonwealth, so closely 
allied in race, traditions and free institutions, cannot find a continuing basis 
of international co-operation, how can we hope to secure a firm and lasting 
basis for the common purposes of defence and mutual assistance from the 
polyglot group which comprises United Nations ? 

If nations which, in some cases, have had a common allegiance for over 
150 years are unable to be united nations, how can we hope for a lasting peace 
from the diverse national groups in varying stages of political development 
which comprise United Nations to-day ? 

A strong British Commonwealth of Nations can command respect. With- 
out respect security and peace will vanish. For these reasons the average 
Australian believes in remaining an integral partner of a self-reliant inter- 
national unit. Because two great nations who are substantially in agreement 
on a policy of defence are stronger than one, we believe that the next great 
essential of foreign and external policy is maximum understanding and co- 
operation with the U.S.A. If these two great powers—the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the U.S.A.—can then draw into their ambit in 
friendly alliance those Western nations of like ideals, then there will be 
constructed a firm base upon which other nations can take their stand and 
ensure their own freedom and security. 

Thinking along these lines he then proceeds to the next question which is 
uppermost in the minds of thinking Australians. It may be stated thus: 
Great Britain has been weakened by two great wars. The League of Nations 
created immediately after the first world war proved a weak reed on which 
to base hopes of international peace. The British Commonwealth, apart 
from the Motherland, is like a young giant who has not yet reached the full 
strength of maturity. In a world full of wars and rumours of wars, which 
is the ally closest to us in traditions, institutions, language and culture? 
Naturally the Australian’s thoughts turn to that great Republic which in 
Britain’s hour of need interposed her might between the Commonwealth 
of Australia and those who sought to destroy us. The impact of the war 
potential of U.S.A. on public opinion in Australia has not weakened the 
affection of the average Australian for Great Britain, but it has given him a 
practical demonstration of the value of a close alliance in time of war with 
the Republic. Close association in time of peace is a natural basis for a 
vigorous alliance in time of war, and he looks askance at proposals which 
would trade this alliance, with its proven capacity to assist Australia, for the 
ineffective protection of United Nations. Summed up, then, while he does 
not discount the value of United Nations as a useful body for international 
education and consultation engaged in an attempt to achieve a long-range 
objective, he distrusts the easy optimism which would give it first place as an 
immediate and effective factor in the preservation of world peace. On the 
contrary, he relegates it to third place in order of importance when con- 
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sidering a policy which would serve Australia well in time of war or time of 
peace. 

We adhere to the idea of building gradually, first, an international co- 
operative unit by the alliance of like peoples with substantially the same 
meanings of the same words and especially freedom and democracy. Be- 
lieving this, we have given thought to the future of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


The Idea of a Federal Commonwealth 

E consider Imperial Federation, at present, politically unrealistic and 

impracticable. We do: not dismiss the case for organic union as un- 
worthy of consideration. The inexorable logic of Mr. Lionel Curtis’s 
argument for Imperial Federation has deeply impressed sizdents ot Common- 
wealth affairs in Australia, but they feel that in present circumstances the argu- 
ment should be filed for reference. They feel also, however, that the British 
Commonwealth, within a measurable time, may be confronted with the 
choice of disintegration or some form of organic union. In such a crisis the 
federal solution might be acceptable to the Australian people if certain 
indispensable favouring conditions existed. Indispensable to the acceptance 
of Imperial Federation would be a process of education such as Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay provided for the United States in 1789, and leadership equal 
to that of Washington. Conditions to-day are not those of such an hypothetical 
future and no favourable response to a proposal for Imperial Federation 
could be expected. 

To argue, as one writer has done,* that no statesman has yet submitted the 
question of Imperial Federation to the people is to ignore the simple fact 
that few men attain the rank of statesman without a close insight into what 
the electorate will or will not tolerate. Australian reaction to any suggestion 
of an Imperial Federation in the past, so far as it has been vocal, has been 
expressed in no uncertain terms by the Australian Labour Party. The reaction 
of non-Labour supporters, generally speaking, may be summed up in the 
words of Lord Brand in The Times : 


“The new Federal Government must control all external policy of all the 
federated States, all defence matters, all military forces, conscribe, if need be, all 
citizens, have that complete power over finance, over currency, over taxation, 
over borrowing, over import control, rationing, and so on, without which no 
Government can fight a modern war. Existing Governments must be reduced to 
a shadow of their former selves. If all this were not done, while you would have 
rendered existing Governments more or less powerless, you would merely have 
created in addition a fatally weak federal Government.” 


Australians have had a recent experience of the cast-iron grip that total war 
inflicts upon them under the Defence powers of the Australian Constitution. 
That they have been restive under such control is to put the case mildly. 
He must be a super-optimist indeed who thinks Australian citizens would 
willingly put their necks under this yoke again, however great the danger, 


* See “Untempered Mortar” in THE Rounp Taste, No. 150, March 1948. pp. 524-5. 
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at the behest of any external federal authority, whether of an Imperial 
Federation or, to give it a more popular term, a Federation of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Is there then no alternative to an Imperial 
Federation? We think there is. Indeed we believe that without this formal 
shackling of our national existence a machinery of close and valuable co- 
operation is already working. 

There is obviously much more continuous contact between Australia and 
Great Britain and between these and other countries of the British Common- 
wealth than appears on the surface. For instance, whether the public are 
told the facts or not, there is undoubtedly constant communication between 
the Defence chiefs of Australia and those of other British Commonwealth 
countries. It appears certain that similar communications are continually 
being maintained along the financial and economic fronts. Recent state- 
ments made by the Prime Minister of Australia, though brief, support the 
views expressed above. 

If it is assumed that this is the case, then there is a moulding of policy 
and outlook, not expressed, as some people might like it, in terms as clear 
as an ABC, but certainly along lines which did not in a moment of supreme 
crisis prevent the parts from knitting into one effective unit for the purposes 
of common defence and national existence. In innumerable ways, through 
our Departments of Education, through schools under private control, 
through the press, there is a steady orientation towards the maintenance of 
pride ina common British citizenship. To attempt to compress these activities 
within a narrow mould would, almost certainly, result in an effect the reverse 
of that which the more exact minds themselves would desire. This public 
education, however, to be successful must not be limited to the outlying 
parts of the British Commonwealth, but must consist of a two-way traffic. 
In other words, just as Australia and other member nations carry on quietly 
and unobtrusively the development of the link with the Motherland, so must 
Great Britain endeavour more and more to inculcate the value in her people 
of strengthening the links with those of the member nations of the Common- 
wealth. 

We note it has been stated that the Imperial Conference has always been 
an inadequate instrument for the co-ordination of Commonwealth policy. 
We think that is a mis-statement, which overlooks the fact that even up 
to the outbreak of the last war the relationship of the parts to the Mother- 
land was based upon an acknowledgement that the Motherland overshadowed 
the rest of the Commonwealth in its military and naval strength and war 
potential. The fact, too, that from time to time Imperial statements com- 
mitted Britain to major acts of foreign policy, sometimes, but not always, 
consulting the Dominions afterwards, undoubtedly gave rise to a natural 
tendency for them to lean on the Motherland and to miss the significance of 
their own growing strength. The results of the last war, however—the con- 
traction of the financial resources of Great Britain and the shrinkage of its 
Empire, plus the natural growth of the Dominions under the stimulus of 
war—have caused a natural period of indecision in the determination of 
Commonwealth policy. In Australia this has been to a certain extent 
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aggravated by certain local factors such as the activities of the extreme 
industrial wing. Nevertheless it is understandable that, with the best will in 
the world, neither the Commonwealth of Australia nor any other of the 
self-governing nations of the Commonwealth would feel disposed hurriedly 
in time of peace to commit themselves to embarrassing engagements before 
the smoke of the conflict had cleared away sufficiently to enable them to see 
where they were going. 


Machinery of Co-operation 
[NS the face of world unrest and danger of war we realize that those who 
live closest to that danger are most alive to the necessity for action. Yet 
if that action is taken hurriedly the very objective aimed at by all, namely, a 
closing of the ranks and more effective machinery to link the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations together, may well be delayed or seriously impaired. 
We therefore make the following suggestions : 


1. There should be created a British Commonwealth Council of Ministers 
(as proposed by Lord Bruce). 


. There should be set up a secretariat with appropriate committees— 
(a) to receive all relevant communications which should be the subject 
of mutual consultation between the member nations; 
(b) to prepare these for submission to members of the Council; 


(¢) to secure further data on unfinished and/or other matters referred 
by the Council to the secretariat. 


. Committees to work in close consultation with the Council and the 
secretariat should include— 


(a2) British Commonwealth Defence. 

(b) Trade and Commerce including Tariffs. 
(¢) Industrial and Mining. 

(d) Migration. 

(e) Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry. 


. The creation of a body to deal with any matter in dispute arising be- 
tween two or more members of the Commonwealth or a member of 
the Commonwealth and another party. 


We feel that the success of the proposed machinery of co-operation will 
depend upon the calibre of the. Ministers appointed by the member nations 
to the British Commonwealth Council. They should be men of high rank, 
actually engaged in the work of government in their respective countries. 
They should administer important departments and thus be in close and 
organic touch with the life and thought of their own people. In turn, as the 
work of the Council of Ministers develops, they should be able to bring to 
their respective Cabinets a degree of authoritative knowledge of Common- 
wealth affairs helpful in guiding decisions and moulding the policies of their 
respective countries, 
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It is not intended at this stage to elaborate this proposal in detail, since 
the whole machinery indicated is experimental and adjustments based on 
experience will need to be made from time to time. 

The old order is passing and is indeed beyond recall. The new is only 
emerging. The best proposals may not be perfect, but appear to the Group 
to be the best and most realistic at this stage to assist each member nation of 
the British Commonwealth to obtain in increasing degree a clearer percep- 
tion of individual and mutual responsibility for its maintenance, defence 
and development, and through these things the attainment of world peace, 
or at least a substantial contribution thereto. 


Sydney, 
June 1949. 





MAN-POWER AND DEFENCE 


(From a correspondent) 
THE MILITARY VALUE OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 


URING the next twelve months our Armed Forces will be put toa search- 

ing test. We must expect the cold war to continue unabated. We 
should like to settle down to our main defensive tasks under the Brussels 
Treaty and the Atlantic Pact. Recent events in dockland, however, have 
been a grim reminder that to diversionary commitments in Malaya and Hong 
Kong we may have to add still more. Communist strategy is world-wide and 
indivisible. The question we must ask ourselves is this: Is our military 
organization designed to stand up to all these conflicting strains ? 

The answer is that the organization is dangerously brittle. That is the 
plain truth. 

The causes are not far to seek. The Armed Forces—and particularly the 
Army and Air Force—are organized to fight the wrong sort of war. These 
forces are designed to fight a deliberately planned campaign in some far 
future. Hence the neglect of the Regular element so urgently required to 
meet immediate needs and the emphasis instead on the training of reserves 
who are to build up National Forces that can be effective only after some 
distant mobilization date. 

This state of affairs is only another, and very understandable, instance of 
the practice of fighting the next war by the lessons of the last. When the 
last war ended, those who had had to train our armies after Dunkirk remem- 
bered one aspect of it more clearly than all else—the lack of trained men in 
those days when invasion had seemed imminent and when there had been 
no time to train the men to meet the danger. “Never again,” these leaders 
determined, as they looked back; “next time we must have our trained 
reserves ready. Meanwhile, in this aftermath of victory, we have a breathing- 
space during which our day-to-day commitments overseas will steadily 
diminish: we can afford to take a chance over our Regular Forces.” So the 
National Army was born. 

But the Armed Forces have had no interlude; their commitments—when 
these have not been “shed”—have increased. Here and now the Armed 
Forces are in the thick of a cold war—with the danger always at their elbow 
that their enemy may end it by a sudden attack. In this crisis they find their 
reserves and the whole paraphernalia of deliberately staged warfare altogether 
useless to them. The Regular Army and R.A.F. are saddled with an organiza- 
tion which converts them into training cadres or sausage-machines for pass- 
ing National Service men into the reserve. Moreover, when the organization 
was designed, nobody thought for a moment that these National Service men 
would have to serve farther afield than the B.A.O.R.; yet now they must go 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

Fundamentally, all three Services are suffering from the same complaint— 
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a lack of long-service men. The remedy of course should lie in the expansion 
of the Regular Forces on a voluntary basis. In all three Services, however— 
even in the Navy—regular recruiting on a normal engagement is falling off. 
Moreover, by 1950 the Army will begin to lose its five-year men, the first of 
whom enlisted in 1945. The wastage rate, too, has been high, since so many 
Regular soldiers have been buying themselves out at charges even up to £200. 
True, the War Office has now withdrawn this privilege during the soldier’s 
most critical years: a step that will lessen wastage for the moment but will 
not encourage recruiting. 

So much for normal engagements: At the same time, the intake of Short- 
Service Bounty men is drying up; while the reverse flow which began in April, 
when the first of the Bounty men fell due for release, is gathering volume. 
Far from expanding, therefore, the Regular Forces will now tend to contract 
till they reach stability well below their present peak of about 425,000. 

Nor is it in numbers only that the Regular Forces are deficient. These 
forces are also extremely immature. Seventy per cent of enlistments in the 
Army took place during 1947 and 1948 and at the age of about 18. As for 
the R.A.F., only 20,000 of those who were in it this spring had been serving 
in 1939. Moreover, the average standard of intelligence of recruits is low. 
It would be perfectly simple of course to raise the standard, but only at a 
further sacrifice of numbers. 


Limitations of Voluntary Recruitment 


HOSE who would abolish National Service argue that its abolition would 

result in higher pay and better conditions for the Regular Forces and that 
these attractions in turn would bring in many more recruits. But would they ? 
What are the facts ? 

In 1938—the year of Munich, and when, too, there was no National Ser- 
vice—voluntary recruitment for the three Services produced 335,000 men; 
in 1939—when war was even more imminent—the figure went to 470,000. 
By June, 1950, the voluntary system should be producing 420,000 Regular 
volunteers. In these days of full-employment and with the last war still in 
all memories, that figure of 420,000 must be very near the limit of potential 
volunteers in any circumstances that can be foreseen. 

Undoubtedly, higher pay and better conditions are necessary—but they 
are necessary in order to improve the quality of Regular recruits and to 
guard against a slump in their numbers to a level well below. 420,000: to 
raise these numbers materially would be out of the question. The Regular 
Forces, therefore, have no simple remedy to offer for the common complaint. 

To aggravate the symptoms, the Armed Forces are now losing the longer- 
service element of their National Service men. Between April of this year 
and June of next, the whole National Service intake of 1947 and 1948 will 
be released. If things continue as they are going, the resulting strength and 
composition of the Armed Forces next June seem likely to work out more or 
less as follows (Figures under “Regular” include Regular and Short-Service 
officers and men but exclude women, probably to the number of about 
30,000) : 
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TABLE I 
Regulars Nat. Service Total 


Navy . : 130,000 16,000 146,000 
Army . . : 180,000 182,000 362,000 
ROAR, . ° ° 110,000 72,000 182,000 








Total . 8 : 420,000 270,000 690,000 





Thus, against a total to-day of about 360,000 National Service men of up to 
2} years service, the Armed Forces will be left by June 1950 with only some 
270,000 National Service men of 18 months’ service or less. Moreover, these 
18-months men will have to serve all over the world. Never before has any 
Government tried to meet world-wide commitments in peace-time with 
conscribed men serving on such a short engagement. Let us consider the 
problem in more detail in so far as the Army, the principal taker, is con- 
cerned. 

In the Army, National Service men normally do 10 weeks’ basic training 
at home; but, according to Mr. Shinwell’s ruling, they must have had 12 
weeks’ training p/us 2 weeks’ leave before they embark for the Middle East 
or 16 weeks’ training p/us 2 weeks’ leave before they embark for the Far East. 
The voyage between the United Kingdom and the Far East takes about 
5 weeks each way, or ro in all, to which we must add 6 weeks’ waiting-time 
for troopships and 18 days’ terminal leave before release. We thus arrive at 
a total of about 36 weeks or 9 months to be deducted from the useful tour 
of the National Service man in the Far East. On that showing, the unskilled 
man can hope to serve no more than a 9 months’ tour in the Far East or a 
10 or 11 months’ tour in the Middle East. The arrangement will be wasteful 
enough. The skilled man, however, will be in a far worse case. A basic 
fitter, for instance, does 8 months’ training; a telecom mechanic 10 months. 
Their useful tours in army workshops overseas must indeed be fleeting. 

It is not, however, till we come to consider the arrangements for the relief 
and release of the 18-months man that we realize the full complexity of the 
machine. For reason of administrative convenience, the Ministry of Labour 
insists on calling up each age-group by fortnightly batches; and these, at the 
end of their 18-months’ service, must be released at similar intervals. Thus 
every fortnight must see its drafts hurrying out to the four corners of the 
earth to relieve other parties who must hurry home for release. Each un- 
necessary day that these homing parties spend at home before their release 
dates will be another—and precious—working day wasted. If, on the other 
hand, things are run too fine and these parties are held even a single day 
beyond their release dates, their statutory rights will have been infringed. 
To simplify matters something may be done, perhaps, by phasing; by plan- 
ning, that is, that the intakes of particular fortnights shall go only to particular 
units in particular overseas stations. But it will not be easy: the less so since 
all three Services will be involved. Moreover, it needs only some mishap, 
such as the necessity suddenly to reinforce one area by units from another, 
to upset the apple-cart. Indeed, units who have gone recently to Hong 
Kong had a foretaste of these complications when they found themselves 
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deprived at the eleventh hour of perhaps 30 per cent of their National 
Service men—all of whom were anxious to accompany them and who in- 
cluded many of their most cherished specialists—on the grounds that these men 
had too short a period of unexpired service still to run. It is safe to say that 
no other Armed Forces in the world have ever had such a fantastic system of 
National Service imposed on them for world-wide application. 

It was in March—before, that is, the crises in Hong Kong and dockland 
had arisen—that Mr. Shinwell described the Army as “strained to the limit’’. 
In view of the factors that have been touched on above, we may well feel 
anxiety lest the Armed Forces be strained far beyond that limit in the coming 
year. Few yet realize the troubles in store for the Forces when the rigid, 
18-months’ National Service system gets really going. The system will not 
work. After all the changes there have been already in the National Service 
Act, yet another change would be deplorable. Far better that, however, than 
a breakdown. 

One change that is much canvassed we can rule out at once; the abolition 
of National Service and reliance on the voluntary system alone would not 
give us what we want. To begin with, the abolition of National Service 
would have a calamitous effect on the morale of our continental allies, who 
would conclude inevitably that we were contemplating another evacuation 
of the Continent. We have already seen the limitations of the voluntary 
system: 420,000 are likely to be about all the volunteers we should have to 
play with even if National Service were to be abolished and conditions of 
service improved. 

This figure of 420,000 men would provide an army of 180,000 volunteers 
and an air force of 110,000. Here we must recall an unfortunate aspect of 
modern armies and air forces: their equipment—aircraft, vehicles, radar, 
telecommunications, wireless, weapons—has grown so complicated that its 
maintenance absorbs an ever-increasing proportion of military man-power. 
It follows that after the inescapable needs of the “tail” had been met, the 
“teeth” of these small Regular forces would be wholly inadequate to wage 
world-wide cold war. Once more: we cannot do without National Service 
in some form or other. 


The Principle of Selection 


a” some form or other—but is the present the right form? Certainly not: 
we have seen how complicated and uneconomical, how utterly unworkable 
for world-wide commitments the present National Service system is. It must 
be changed for another—at once more efficient, simpler and more economical. 
If the National Service man is to be used for world-wide tasks—as, indeed, 
he must—then he too must contribute to the Armed Forces a part of that 
stable element which the Regular Forces alone cannot provide. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, should make a dual change. First, openly accepting the 
principle of selection, they should seek powers to call up fewer National 
Service men but hold them longer. An annual call-up of about 90,000 men 
to be held for two years would probably suffice. On this basis, the permanent 
strength of the Armed Forces would work out roughly as follows: 
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TABLE 2 


Regular Nat. Service Tota 


Navy. ; ; 130,000 15,000 145,000 
Army . : : 180,000 105,000 285,000 
RAF. . : A 110,000 60,000 170,000 





Total . ; : 420,000 180,000 600,000 





Secondly, the Ministry of Labour should call up age-groups not in fort- 
nightly instalments but in three annual intakes at intervals of four months, 
thus more nearly conforming with continental practice whereby conscripts 
are called up once or twice a year. 

The effects of these two changes would be immensely beneficial. First and 
foremost, the Armed Forces would be smaller by some 90,000 men (Tables 1 
and 2). Thus there would be a large saving to show, both of money and 
industrial man-power. The money thus saved the Government should use to 
finance improvements most urgently needed in the pay and conditions of 
service of officers and men : improvements without which the Regular Forces 
will disintegrate. The Regular Forces, it cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
are the foundation of our national defence. To-day, when other callings 
which can bring pressure on the Government have found protection, these 
forces—and particularly the Officers’ Corps—have been left defenceless to 
bear the brunt of the economic blizzard. The Government cannot afford to 
stand idle while the foundations crumble. 

Secondly, the Armed Forces would be far more efficient. The reasons are 
these. The number of National Service men under training and the staffs 
who train them would both be halved with a consequent saving of, say, 
40,000 men. Moreover, the six additional months of National Service would 
be all pure gain, equivalent to a saving of a further 40,000 men or 80,000 
in all, Thus, measured in terms of trained men on duty, the gap between the 
smaller and the larger army is no more than 10,000 men. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the effect of the four-monthly system of call- 
up and release. The basic training period would of course have to be adjusted 
to this new system. With this proviso, not only would the change permit of 
further economies in training-staff but it would also restore flexibility to. the 
whole machine : a consideration which would more than compensate for any 
small loss of trained men at duty. Thus, when drawing up their programmes 
of reliefs and releases, the Service Ministries would have to work no longer 
to twenty-six dates, rigid and immutable, in the course of the year; instead, 
they would have to work to only three. 

The objections which will be raised to the proposed changes are obvious 
enough. We shall be told that a selective call-up is impossible; that there 
must be equality of treatment for all; that no extension of the period of 
National Service beyond 18 months is possible. All these objections are sur- 
mountable. The very fact that the Atlantic Pact and the Brussels Treaty are 
in force presupposes a state of emergency. While there is an emergency, the 
Government may—nay, must—take emergency measures. The selective 
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call-up and the extension of National Service should both be so regarded. 
The selective problem would be this: from a potential call-up of some 
260,000 fit 18-year olds, how to direct annually 90,000 into the Armed 
Forces. When in the post-war period the Government have found them- 
selves with too large a potential call-up on their hands, their remedy has 
been to raise the age of call-up. Thus the age now stands at 18-3 and we 
have been warned that it may be raised again to 18-6 in 1950 or 1951. 
Obviously this remedy is both clumsy and of much too limited application 
to be useful here. In this new emergency the Government will have to revert 
openly to the principle of selective direction into the Forces which they used 
throughout the war. Indeed, the process is still at work. The system whereby 
underground miners and agricultural workers are permanently deferred is 
merely camouflaged direction of labour. The Government could simply and 
profitably extend these permanent deferments to the textile industry and to 
other industries that are undermanned. In this way any man who held the 
ticket of a specified union would qualify for deferment, and would remain 
deferred till he passed out of the zone at 25—-so long, that is, as he continued 
in his protected job. The Government would have reduced the call-up to the 
required size, to the simultaneous benefit of industry. 

At the same time the Government should recognize that, in present 
circumstances, the National Army—this large and ponderous mass, partly 
Regular, partly Volunteer Territorial, mainly National Service, which will 
not materialize completely till 1955 and which can never be ready till well 
after mobilization day—the National Army serves no purpose. For years 
to come there will be plenty of war-trained man-power in the Class Z 
Reserve. Meanwhile it is equipment that will be the bottleneck—not man- 
power. The Government, therefore, should relieve the National Service 
man of his obligation to serve 4 years’ part-time in the auxiliary forces, thus 
compensating him for the additional 6 months’ whole-time service that they 
would ask of him. And they should revert to the time-honoured conception 
of a voluntary Territorial Army, which they could readily expand if need be 
by calling up the Class Z Reserve. By these common-sense measures they 
would not only lighten the National Service man’s burden but also show 
another large saving; they would release from the Territorial Army a number 
of valuable Regular officers and men for duty on the cold war front; and they 
would gladden the hearts of a Territorial Army made wholly voluntary once 
more. 

To sum up, if our Armed Forces are to weather the rising storm the 
Government must take certain logical precautions. They must restore 
the morale of the voluntarily enlisted Regular Forces in order that these 
may act as a leaven to the whole; they must transform the National 
Service element of the Regular Forces into a source of strength to these 
Regular Forces rather than a liability; they must dispense, temporarily at 
least, with the burden of a redundant National Army; and they must restore 
the Territorial Army to a voluntary and workable basis. It is the means to 
these ends that this article has sought to clarify. The cold war is a national 
emergency which we can meet only by appropriate measures. 





PAKISTAN AND THE TRIBES 


‘ THE LEGACY OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


HE North-West Frontier holds many memories for the people of this 

country. It was the scene of gallant exploits by four generations of 
Englishmen. But, nearest to our hearts, there remains an abiding sense of 
kinship with a people, formidable in battle yet engaging as friends, who 
somehow spoke our language, and that as man to man. Those who knew the 
Pathans hoped they might, as Muslims, find a sure place within the Muslim 
State of Pakistan. Many, therefore, have been puzzled to see the British with- 
drawal followed by recrimination between two neighbour Muslim States on 
the subject of frontier control and the future of the Pathans. The claims put 
forward by the Afghan authorities have indeed been varied by different 
spokesmen, and put in different ways at different times. One voice has 
appeared to demand rendition of an érredenta, now limited to the tribal hill 
territory, and now extending as far as the Indus itself. Another voice has 
seemed only to insist that the people of the Frontier Province proper, and of 
the adjacent tribal areas, should be free to choose a destiny of their own. 
But whatever the voice, the substance has been the same, namely, that 
Pakistan has no claim, as of right or inheritance, to the allegiance of any part 
of the territory inhabited by the Pathans. Pakistan for her part asserts that 
her frontier is the Durand line, and that she is the inheritor of all the rights 
and interests maintained up to 1947 by the British Government in India. 

The Afghan claim to decide the destiny of the people who have come to be 
known as the Pathans has a long history, and it is necessary to go back some 
way to understand what it means, and how the various parties are likely to 
react. Those who do not know their North-West Frontier will grasp the story 
better if they set out with the knowledge that this frontier is made up of two 
more or less parallel belts of territory, the plains territory between the river 
Indus and the hills, a part of the old British India, and the hills to the west 
of it, which are unadministered. In both these territories the dominant 
people are the Pashtu-speaking Pashtuns or Pakhtuns, known for centuries 
in India as the Pathans. 

There are many theories of the origin of this people, but for practical 
purposes we shall not be far wrong, and shall not offend the Pathans them- 
selves, if we designate them as a group of peoples of Afghan race, who live 
in territories not subject to the Afghan government of modern days. The 
Afghan government now assert what is on the face of it an irredentist claim 
over both hill and plain as far as the Indus, and it is important therefore to 
see how far the two belts of territory can be thought of as one. It has been 
fashionable to think of the separation between the Pathans of the plains and 
those of the hills as having been artificially effected by British governments. 
But a glance at history will show that that is not the case: the divorce of the 
hillmen from the plainsmen is much older, and, indeed, dates from the time 
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when it became possible for the dominant Power to organize a government. 
over the men of the plains, while the hillmen continued untrammelled in their 
tribal ways. 

The way of life of a typical plainsman—say a Yusufzai of Mardan—does 
not differ greatly from that of a Yusufzai of the hills of Swat. They are at 
home with one another and have much the same thought-processes in social 
and religious matters; their economic life too may centre on the same market 
town. But politically they are far apart. The Moghal dynasty which ruled all 
northern India from Delhi came from Kabul, and had to maintain communica- 
tion between Kabul and the Indian plain. Akbar and Aurangzeb had their 
governors in Peshawar. But they were never able to subdue the Afghans of 
the hills. Akbar tried in 1586 to conquer Swat and Buner: only to lose his 
favourite Birbal and 10,000 of his finest troops at the battle of the Karakar 
Pass. Aurangzeb tried in person one hundred years later, only to raise the 
Afridis and the Khattaks against him in undying hatred. Listen to Babur, 
the Emperor, on the Bangash tribes: “The Bangash are Afghan robbers, 
lying out of the way, who do not pay taxes. Being occupied by many affairs 
of state, such as the conquest of Kandahar, Badakshan and Hindustan, I 
never found leisure to apply myself to the settlement of the Bangash. But, 
if Almighty God prosper my wishes, my first moments of leisure shall be 
devoted to the settlement of those plunderers.” And again on the Afridis: 
“We passed the defiles of Khaibar and halted at Ali Masjid. Next morning 
we resoived to plunder the country of the Afridi Afghans. But bad news 
came from Badakshan; so we resolved to renounce our plan.” And of the 
Mohmands and Wazirs: “The Mohmands had been extremely licentious in 
their conduct” and “the Wazirs had been very irregular in paying their 
taxes”’.* 

And so it always was. The Moghals either thought better of it and left the 
tribes alone, or they sacrificed generals and armies. Their governors never 
ruled in Tirah, Swat or Waziristan, and the tribal belt maintained its indepen- 
dent marauding life. On the ruins of the Moghal Empire, brought down at 
the sack of Delhi by the Persian Nadir Shah with his Afghan mercenaries, 
arose the short-lived Durrani Empire of Ahmad Shah Abdali. Ahmad Shah 
in his turn took Delhi, and his dynasty, ruling from Kandahar and later from 
Kabul, held for a while what is now Pakistan. But even before his death he 
had to yield the Central Punjab to the growing power of the Sikhs, and by 
1767 his power on the Indian side of the mountains was limited to Peshawar. 
His successors ruled through Wazirs chosen from various branches of the 
great Barakzai family descended from Painda Khan. One branch, known as the 
Kabul Sardars, succeeded to the Kabul throne in the person of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, whose dynasty lasted to the time of Amanullah’s dethronement 
in 1928. Another branch governed Kandahar. A third branch, the ancestors 
of the present Afghan royal house and known as the Peshawar Sardars, 
governed in Peshawar. In the Punjab itself the nominal Durrani overlords 
had bowed to the principle that the Governor of Lahore must be a Sikh, and 
in 1799 appointed Ranjit Singh. But for a few more years they kept Peshawar 

* Babur’s memoirs. 
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in their own hands and regarded it as their winter capital. When Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone went on his mission to the Afghan Government in 1808, 
he found the Amir at Peshawar. During this confused time the Peshawar 
Sardars in the person of Sultan Muhammad Khan were governors of the 
plains country around Peshawar. The present Afghan royal family is known 
as the Yahya Khel (from Yahya Khan, Sultan Muhammad’s son). When 
Ranjit Singh defeated the Afghans at the Battle of Nowshera in 1823, and 
took Peshawar, he kept Sultan Muhammad on as Governor for a while, but 
later got rid of him. 

Neither Ahmad Shah, nor Sultan Muhammad, nor Ranjit, ever held any 
part of the hills in subjection. Countries such as Swat, or Dir, or Tirah, 
or Waziristan, never bowed to the rule even of a Muslim Emperor, whether 
Moghal or Afghan. And the rule of the Sikhs, the dreaded Sikhashahi, 
remembered to this day, did not even command the plains. So it is that the 
tribes are proud and independent men to this day. And so it is too that an 
Afghan claim to the tribal areas is ill founded. 

But the tradition of Peshawar as the Afghan winter capital lives on. And 
especially does this memory abide in the hearts and minds of the descendants 
of Sultan Muhammad, the present royal house of Kabul. An Afghan, as in 
duty bound, may speak of the Pathan tribal belt as a desirable acquisition to 
round off an Afghan State, and in the time of British rule in India it was good 
propaganda to play on tribal affinities with Kabul. But inwardly he doubts if 
Kabul can digest the tribes. The memory of the rich vales of Peshawar and 
Bannu is nearer his heart, and it is this memory which explains why, with the 


turn of history, the claimant stretches out towards the cities of the plain. 
And Afghan statesmen know well enough that the ties of the frontier tribes- 
men, Yusufzai, Mohmand, Afridi, Wazir, economic and social, are with the 
plains to the east of them, and not with Kabul or Ghazni. It is there that they 
have always done their shopping in time of peace, and there that they have 
raided when the hand of Government was weak. 


The Durand Line 


z 1846 the British began a century of frontier rule. In all that time they 
never extended their regular administration beyond the border-line— 
taken over from the Sikhs—where hill meets plain. The frontier plains for 
more than fifty years formed part of the Punjab Province, the Punjab Com- 
missioners on the border exercising a loose political control over the adjacent 
tribes. With Curzon’s creation of a separate Frontier Province in 1901 the 
administration itself became narrower in outlook and did not improve. But 
two things happened—the first that the management of plain and hill from 
a local centre tended to stir Pathan consciousness and to build up some sort 
of local patriotism, not Indian and not Afghan; the second that the Central 
Government in Calcutta, and later in Delhi, was brought into closer touch 
with tribal affairs and sought to co-ordinate its tribal control with the problem 
of its relations with the Afghan Kingdom. 

The biggest move of policy actually preceded the setting up of the North- 
West Frontier Province by Curzon. This was the conclusion in 1893 of a 
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frontier delimitation agreement with the Afghan Amir Abdurrahman— 
known as the Great Amir. By this treaty the Amir accepted as the eastern 
limit of his dominion a frontier line later to be known as the Durand line 
from the name of the British negotiator, Sir Mortimer Durand,* of the Indian 
Political Service. The line ran from the far northern limit of Chitral (where 
it adjoins the Wakhan corridor between what was India and Russia) south- 
westward between Peshawar and Kabul, between Quetta and Kandahar, 
right down to the triple junction of Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Persia. We 
are now concerned with its northern portion from Chitral to Waziristan. In 
the main this frontier was conceived to leave with India, or Afghanistan, the 
principalities and tribes bound politically and economically with each. But 
it did not achieve this end accurately throughout, for it passed through diffi- 
cult and then scarcely mapped mountain country, where tribes overlap into 
unknown valleys. In some cases the tribal limits were not then accurately 
known: in others the temptation was strong to take the frontier along a high 
mountain feature, which did not contain a tribe. Most of the line was demar- 
cated on the ground during the following years—but not all. To this day 
no boundary has been drawn through Mohmand territory, north-west of 
Peshawar. In the making of this boundary the tribes themselves were not 
consulted. 

The Amir proceeded forthwith to subdue the tribes on his side of the line. 
He had to fight hard, particularly against the Shinwaris in the Jalalabad 
Valley towards the Khaibar Pass. The British did not attempt to extend 
their administration (except over the Kurram and Tochi valleys, where a 
loose administrative control was extended at tribal request), but boundary 
delimitation led to the serious tribal risings of 1897-98, and in turn to military 
promenades through portions of tribal territory hitherto untraversed. In the 
event the tribal territory between the Durand Line and the border of the 
administered districts came to be regarded, equally in the official mind and 
in the tribal mind, as a band of communities enjoying local autonomy sub- 
ject to good behaviour, and owing only a very loose “political” allegiance to 
the rulers of Hind. 

Agreements were made with all the tribes. One general condition was 
good behaviour and keeping the peace; in special cases a tribe such as the 
Afridis would renounce its old prescriptive right to levy tolls and take an 
allowance instead. Many tribesmen secured employment in the Indian 
Army, and later in militias, constabulary and tribal levies; the benefit from 
these services in 1947 amounted to as much as £3 million (4 crores) a year, 
some 40 times as much as the cash spent on tribal allowances. Before 1936 
the tribal territory within the Durand Line was regarded as constitutionally 
on the same footing as an Indian State: by the 1936 Government of India Act 
a new category of territory named “the tribal areas” was enacted—a part of 
India but not of British India or of an Indian State. 

But throughout this period the Afghan authorities kept their hand in. At 
various times they paid their own allowances to an “Afghan party”, and in 


* Durand was later British Minister in Tehran and in Washington and Ambassador in 
Madrid. 
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all tribes they had their friends. Afghan money circulated, and when the 
Indian Government’s hand showed signs of weakening, the tendency was for 
the Afghan authority to play for higher stakes. Sometimes it was convenient 
for Kabul to disown such manceuvres as due to excessive zeal on the part of 
local officials: more often Kabul was entirely honest in acknowledging the 
tribes as a potential Afghan sword-arm, an arm that might turn on the wielder, 
if not handled aright. But during the British period, while Afghan govern- 
ments avowed interest in the tribes as their kin, they never, openly, set up 
a claim to the rendition of the administered North-West Frontier Province 
beyond the hills. 


Afghanistan under the Yahya Khel 

MANULLAH’S attack on India in 1919 was directed to consolidate his 
usurpation by diverting attention to a war on the infidel, and had no 
particular tribal significance, though it gravely unsettled the tribes. More 
significant was the access of the Yahya Khel to power at Kabul in 1929 in 
the person of Nadir Khan. After more than one false start Nadir succeeded 
in taking Kabul from the usurper Bacha Saqao with the help of a strong con- 
tingent of Waziristan tribesmen, who were not his subjects at all. The 
Afghan policy of playing a hand with “our” tribes had paid good dividends. 

Later the Yahya Khel had to face more than one rebellion in their own 
territory, in Khost and Kunar, fomented by Wazirs or Mohmands, “our” 
tribesmen, acting sometimes as soi-disant agents of Amanullah, sometimes 
under the influence of a vague restlessness or the promptings of an ancient 
love of loot. On more than one occasion the Government of India had to 
employ force to restrain tribesmen under its control from courses which 
might well have brought down the Kabul throne as surely as those same 
tribesmen had set it up. 

King Nadir, the Afghan, was assassinated in 1933. From his accession in 
1929 until the British withdrawal from India the foreign policy of the reign- 
ing house, first laid down by Nadir himself, was carried through by his 
brother Hashim Khan—Prime Minister for sixteen years and a great noble in 
the Muslim tradition. The Yahya Khel had been educated in India, and had 
a broad view of affairs outside Afghan limits. They knew and respected 
British power, and understood its workings better than the policies of far- 
away Moscow. A cardinal feature of their policy therefore was to keep good 
relations with the Government in India, through which all their valuable 
trade in both directions must go. To achieve this there was needed some- 
thing in the nature of a gentleman’s agreement about the tribes, of whom 
they had reason to be afraid. They were thus ready not to embarrass the 
Government in India, when tribal misbehaviour made it necessary to employ 
force to protect the plains. And they expected in return that the Indian 
Government would come to their aid if (as happened more than once) the 
tribes attacked the forces of order in Afghanistan. But, through all this, they 
insisted on maintaining their own relations with “‘our” tribes; in some cases 
they summoned them and paid their expenses; and they always enlisted a 
certain number in their forces. Tribal relations were never conducted by the 

XY 
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Afghan Foreign Minister, or, indeed, by the Prime Minister, but through the 
Army. So one hand did not need to know what the other was doing. With 
a friendly Afghanistan it was not impossible to hold that Afghan manceuvres 
of this sort might on occasion even be helpful to the joint cause of peace. 

There can be no doubt that the members of the Afghan royal house, 
descended as they were from the Afghan Governors of Peshawar of the early 
nineteenth century, were and are well qualified to play a tribal hand. Muslims 
—more particularly those living in a tribal mi/ien—count the events of a cen- 
tury ago as full of meaning. And this although no Yahya Khel, strangely 
enough, is a fluent speaker of Pashtu, the Afghan language. From the time 
of Nadir Shah the Persian, the Durranis, whether Abdali or Barakzai, who 
were his mercenaries, have handed down a tradition of Persian speech. 

Before the end of British dominion in India the North-West Frontier story 
had been complicated by one of those political paradoxes common in Oriental 
history. The Congress party in India, mainly Hindu in inspiration and 
leadership, succeeded in winning to its banner some Muslims from the 
ancient centres of Muslim culture and history such as Delhi and Lucknow. 
But they were few. On the Frontier the story was different. There a well- 
knit and powerful organization, acknowledging Congress inspiration, grew 
up among the Pathans of the border districts, the local leaders being two 
remarkable men from the village of Utmanzai in the Peshawar District, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Khan Sahib. There were many currents in this move- 
ment; but its impetus came originally from the British failure to grant to 
the Pathans the system of representative institutions on the dyarchy model 
set up elsewhere in India in 1920. The Pathans, frustrated, turned to the only 
political organization then in the field—the Indian Congress. The Congress, 
inspired by the fine ideal of a united India, saw their chance and took it. 
Locally the movement was led by Muslims of weight and character, and at 
first communal fears did not arise. The movement tended to organize the 
helot classes against the landowners, and on that score too it prospered, so 
that when in the end representative institutions were extended to the 
Frontier, it was not long before Congress won the elections and came to 
power. But it never succeeded in penetrating the hills of the tribesmen, who 
stood aloof, and suspected it as an alien creed inspired from an India they 
regarded as far away. British rule had done little to fuse together the two 
layers of the shield on India’s frontier. 


League and Congress on the Frontier 


ND so things stood until 1946, when the British Government moved 
seriously to bring British authority to an end. By this time Mr. Jinnah’s 
Muslim League had raised a banner to which most Muslims could repair, 
and (leaving Bengal aside) the establishment of a separate Indus Valley State 
named Pakistan was the creed emblazoned on this banner. The Congress 
Muslims in Peshawar openly opposed Mr. Jinnah and his Pakistan, and had 
to face an organized League opposition in their local parliament. The cry 
went up “Islam in danger”, and, as the realization grew that the end of British 
authority was really planned, the Pathans began to wonder where they stood. 
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Could they afford to play at feuds and factions, to angle for Hindu support, 
now that the barriers were coming down? They hesitated, and Mr. Nehru, 
the new Foreign Minister, came up to Peshawar to rally his Congress sup- 
porters. It was a gallant effort, bravely conceived, and the stakes were high. 
But it was fatal to those who thought in terms of a United India. The 
Pathans thought they saw the impossible about to happen—Afghans sub- 
mitting to rule by a Hindu polity—and would have none of it in hill or plain. 
The flags of Islam were unfurled. 

It was in a last-minute effort to save something from the wreck that the 
Congress leaders on the frontier evolved the slogan of Pathanistan—an inde- 
pendent Pathan country for the Pathans. They hoped that an appeal to 
national sentiment would cut across communal prejudices. It was too late, 
and in any case such a state could not be viable. The plebiscite that followed 
swept the Congress from office and on August 15, 1947, the Frontier Pro- 
vince became a part of Pakistan. 

But before the transfer of power a significant voice had been raised from 
Kabul which seemed to echo the Pathanistan cry. The Afghan Government 
too must have been actuated to some extent by Mr. Nehru’s tour to the 
Frontier, showing as it did that the days of British control were numbered. 
They made known their claim to the Pathan country: the words were 
couched in diplomatic language and, as yet, the claim hardly extended beyond 
the tribal hills. But it was made, and made before the new State of Pakistan 
could come to birth. 

Much has happened in the two years since then—the birth-pangs of Pakistan 
and India, the expulsion of all Hindus and Sikhs from the Frontier with the 
other floods of refugees; the tribal émente in Kashmir. Through all this the 
relations between Afghanistan and the new state have been strained. For 
reasons of economy Pakistan has had to withdraw the regular troops which 
the British Government maintained in Waziristan and other tribal areas—a 
step always liable to be misconstrued in tribal minds. The tribes have tired 
of the guerrilla fighting in Kashmir, on which they were so lightly loosed. The 
Afghan Government has renewed its claims to Pathan territory in the form 
of harsh and public demands. And an already strained diplomacy has had 
to compete with an Afghan claim for compensation for deaths caused by air 
action near the frontier in territory stated by both sides to be their own.* The 
strain is not relieved by a conviction in some minds in Pakistan that India may 
be the #ertius gaudens in this dispute. 

There is no situation that appeals to the short-view tribal mind so much as 
one in which the tribe is wooed by competing suitors, and can hope for 
favours from both. But it would be a misreading of history and present 
fact to conclude from that that the tribesman wishes to align himself with 
Kabul. What he wishes is to remain unmarried, and free to sell his favours. 
The Afghan Government in some ways are less in touch with tribal sentiment 
than were some of the more eminent officers of the old régime in Peshawar 


* The Pakistan Government have since admitted that this incident took place just on 
the Afghan side of the Durand Line, and have offered settlement by payment of com- 
pensation. 
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and Quetta. They do not speak the language, they do not face the jirga them- 
selves, and they tend to work through agents who tell them what they wish 
to hear. But there are wise men in Kabul: they will do well to reflect on these 
things in time. It is true that the connexion of the Afghan royal family with 
the history of this border a century ago is not forgotten, but the tribesman is 
sometimes a better political realist than the politician, and, although like all 
men of Asia he can be loyal to a personal appeal, he will ultimately go where 
he sees his interests lie and where benefits are provided. 


The Challenge to Pakistan 


T is difficult for a young State like Pakistan to keep a cool head, and indeed 
this frontier has been hard enough for British governments to manage, 

even in the hey-day of their nineteenth-century power. Pakistan will have to 
keep its powder dry. A realization that for reasons given the Afridis, 
Mohmands and Wazirs cannot be controlled from Kabul will help its states- 
men to see this matter in its true proportions. Any claimant to control over 
the tribes must, indeed, hold Peshawar or go empty away. A claim to Pesha- 
war makes of the Afghan case at this date a reductio ad absurdum. And it is 
open to Karachi to remind Kabul that the time will certainly come when the 
latter will need a helping hand to hold its own position against a tribal rising. 
It is useless to get hot and bothered over Pathan affairs—the Pathans are the 
Irishry of Asia. A laugh will often turn a hostile jirga into a gathering of 
friends; so it may be with an Afghan hand, if overplayed. 

The history of Islam is strewn with the mutual jealousies and hostilities of 
Muslim States. The universality of Islam as a social force, transcending race 
and colour, is matched, paradoxically, by its inability to combine for com- 
mon ends in politics. It was the same with Turk and Arab, with Persian and 
Afghan; it is the same now with the states of the Arab League, and in these 
latter days with Afghan and Pakistani. An anodyne is needed. The best 
would be a guarantee of the Durand Line by an authority able and willing 
to enforce it. Enforcement is beyond the United Nations as now constituted, 
but has the Commonwealth idea no virtue or valour? A regional arrange- 
ment should not be outside the comprehension of the statesman or beyond 
the competence of the Charter. There are others more likely to rejoice than 
India if these two Muslim States cannot agree. 


In days gone by Pathans were Kings of Hind, 

And still in deeds the Moghal they outdo; 

But concord they know not, and they have sinned 
Against God’s Unity; so come to rue: 

Ah God! Khushhal would rise, a youth again, 
Couldst Thou but grant them concord, sweet refrain! 


(Translated from Khushhal Khan, Khattak, 
Pashtu poet, 1613-91.) 





THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


AMERICAN ECONOMY AND AID TO EUROPE 


HE ratification of the Atlantic Pact by an overwhelming majority in the 

United-States Senate is a tremendous fact. It marks one more of the 
great landmarks in American progress toward the full acceptance of world 
responsibilities. But it does not mean that isolationism is really dead, or 
that serious questions will not continue to rise concerning the implementa- 
tion of American responsibilities. Already the heavy going that the Military 
Assistance Program (called MAP) is having in Congress suggests that 
American participation will always be subject to ups and downs. This is 
natural, because the world political and economic outlook is full of un- 
certainties and imponderables. No less obscure are the economic and 
political prospects of the United States itself. 

The current uncertainties—and a great deal of weariness as a hot summer 
wears along in Washington—have deepened the mood of disillusionment 
in which Congress, and much of general public opinion in the United 
States, finds itself. On the one hand, we are not sure of the behaviour of the 
American economy. The so-called recession has by no means stabilized 
itself. The price-wage relationship is again in jeopardy, as labor presses for 
a fourth round of wage increases or the equivalent. On the other hand, we 
are equally unsure about the effects of the European Recovery Program. 
A few months ago we thought ERP was doing the job, and western Europe 
might well be turning the corner. With the dollar crisis in Britain we are now 
far from sure. And if, after the enormous effort American taxpayers and 
economic statesmen have put into ERP, it is not going to be adequate, our 
uncertainty and disillusionment are bound to be great. 

Within the United States there is political uncertainty matching the 
economic puzzle. Despite the overwhelming evidence of last November’s 
election, the Congress continues to be dominated on most issues by a con- 
servative coalition. This means that the executive and the legislative branches 
are almost as. seriously divided as when the Republicans had an actual 
majority in the 80th Congress. This situation is disillusioning to the farmer 
and labor voters who swept President Truman back into office only to find 
that their majorities did not really change the Congress. It emphasizes the 
unwieldy characteristics of the American constitutional system, and makes 
some critics ask whether the system can meet the needs of the modern world. 

And then there is the belated emotional hang-over of the war, which takes 
the form as in 1919-21 of idea-persecution and teachers’ oaths, along with 
genuine revelations of espionage and Communist ideological penetration 
into some high and confidential places. All of this leaves people and Congress 
in a jittery, jaded mood. Man mistrusts man, and tempers flare. 

On top of these diverse uncertainties comes the Military Assistance 
Program, which is in some respects the greatest puzzle of all. The real 
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problem of MAP is not that President Truman asks for another $1,450 
million. Nor that he asks for a breadth of authority to distribute it which 
gives him and the State Department tremendous and unprecedented peace- 
time power. The real trouble is that nobody knows just what the total shape 
of MAP is likely to be. The first year is the simplest, although it seems to be 
clear that the initial expenditures are the merest stop-gap. Americans want 
to know what the entire program is going to amount to. They want to 
know what they are letting themselves in for before they take the first step. 
Nobody seems able to tell them, although indications are that, before it is 
through, MAP will cost many times the initial totals, and will involve many 
technical, political and economic problems. 

The disappointing status of ERP has stimulated some of these questions 
about MAP. Under the strongest assurances of success the American tax- 
payer reached deep into his resources to pay for the Marshall Plan. Not 
long before he had dug down to pay for the British loan, and had found 
out—again after assurances that the loan would put Britain on its feet—that 
it would be the merest palliative, however indispensable it may have been 
at the time. Now he is beginning to suspect that the Marshall Plan may be 
equally inconclusive when 1951 or 1952 is reached. He is fearful that the 
basic causes for the west’s economic ills have not yet been uncovered and 
repaired. He sees himself in the grip of a commitment that never ends— 
that fails to do what it is expected to do, and involves him in a perplexing 
chain of new obligations. 

It is now fairly evident that Congress will not give the Administration all 
the money it has requested for ERP. The cuts may be quite serious. And 
already what the Administration requested is substantially less than Euro- 
pean estimates of minimum needs. The mood of Congress is not merely 
one of perversity. Again, it is one of uncertainty. It has seen so much 
money wasted in recent years that it has lost all faith in the balanced 
judgment or integrity of those who make estimates and demands. There- 
fore Congress slashes arbitrarily, much in the mood of the haggler in an 
oriental bazaar. 


An Antiquated Technique 


HIS mood, which will probably dominate the ultimate decision of 
Congress, does not alone explain the absurd contrefemps by which the 
ECA appropriation—and a total of $30,000 million of other federal appro- 
priations—were held up beyond the end of the fiscal year on July 1, and 
again beyond August 1, the extra month of grace voted by Congress. The 
American legislative system is obviously under severe strain. The archaic 
techniques which were gocd enough for the old leisured days are no longer 
adequate when legislation for half the world has to be considered in Washing- 
ton. The renewal of ECA, it will be recalled, was itself voted by Congress 
in April. But this measure was authorization alone, it did not carry appro- 
priations. 
It is true that the authorization came after extensive committee hearings 
and full debate on the floor of both Houses of Congress—a spacious, 
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leisured proceeding which would seem to meet all the requirements of the 
legislative process. But no. Authorization, though a solemn and considered 
legislative act, is merely preliminary. It is of no effect whatsoever unless it is 
accompanied by an actual appropriation. That means that after the authoriza- 
tion has been carried—sometimes many months afterward—the Appropria- 
tion Committees of both Houses of Congress start the weary business all 
over again. They hold hearings. At these hearings all the arguments for or 
against the legislation are trotted out all over again. 

The hard-pressed administrative officials who have to initiate and also 
to carry out the legislation are haled up to Capitol Hill, and put through 
extensive cross-examinations. Some administrators seem, at times, to spend 
more time before congressional committees than they do at their own desks. 
Often they are harried and insulted. When the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee examined this very ECA appropriation, Paul Hoffman, the administra- 
tor, was subjected to an especially violent and unreasonable stream of abuse. 
Senator Kenneth McKellar is the chairman of this committee. He is an 
octogenarian, and his greatest reputation is for the large amount of patronage 
he has been able to get for the State of Tennessee. Nowadays he is petulant, 
violent, often forgetful. He has intense and unreasonable dislikes. Mr. 
Hoffman is one of them. 

Finally, the Senate Appropriations Committee brought out its report, and 
debate began on the Senate floor. The Committee had adopted several 
amendments, and had cut down by to per cent the total appropriation which 
had been authorized in April. An appropriations committee is not supposed 
to “legislate”. Its changes are not permissibly of a “legislative” character. 
But when an altered appropriation is a legislative change, and when it isn’t, 
would seem to be sometimes a metaphysical distinction. At any rate, this 
whole laborious situation ended in a tragi-comedy when the Senate’s 
presiding officer, Vice-President Barkley, ruled that the entire ECA legisla- 
tion must go back to the Appropriations Committee for re-examination, 
since the committee had made “legislative” changes. 

This episode is presented at such length because it illustrates some of the 
technical and procedural problems which haunt Congress. The original 
purpose of two separate scrutinies of every measure that would cost money 
was undoubtedly protective. Wisely and responsively used to-day, it would 
make for more effective, co-ordinated legislative spending. But when a com- 
mittee or its chairman sees the appropriation process as a means to additional 
power, its abuse is as probable as it is damaging. Congress still sticks to its 
rule of seniority in the selection of committee chairmen, which usually 
means that congressmen from the safest states or districts rise to the most 
powerful places. The safest states are those where political power is most 
unbalanced. Hence the McKellars, and many others, retain inordinate 
capacity in Congress to mismanage business. 

Despite all such difficulties, Congress in the end will probably produce a 
composite array of foreign-policy legislation which will be far better than 
might have been expected. It will be late. But it will be decisive. The 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact, for instance, marks a definitive break with 
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precedent and tradition. It is an important landmark in American history. 
It means that we have acknowledged the American defensive frontier to be 
along the Rhine and the Alps and the Elbe. It means that we do not intend 
merely to “liberate” western Europe in the event of another aggression, but 
that we are committed to defend it. That distinction is of immense signifi- 
cance. Short-sighted counsels might well have led us the other way. Some 
military advice, indeed, asserted the impossibility of defending western 
Europe. That viewpoint has been decisively rejected. 

It is also extremely probable that Congress will vote a substantial amount 
for military aid. It may not be the full total asked by President Truman, nor 
is it likely to be on such free terms as he has requested. But somewhere 
between the “token” aid of $600 million suggested by Senators Vandenberg 
and Dulles and the $1,450 million asked by the President, Congress is likely 
to set a sum and embark the United States on what is in fact a new lend- 
lease program. 

Americans will want to know as soon as possible what the total shape of 
the Military Assistance Program will be. The initial estimates presented by 
President Truman are not in themselves alarming. If they were all, the 
problem would be simple. But despite any assurances to the contrary, 
Americans are convinced that the total demands of MAP are bound to be 
far greater. The first year’s sum is merely for the rehabilitation of existing 
military units. The creation of a force capable of defending western Europe 
is a very different matter. Its demands, to the American taxpayer, may well 
seem endless. Superimposed upon ERP and the rising costs of the United 
States’ own immediate defense needs, and modified by the changing economic 
picture, it is obvious that large appropriations are not likely. 

Even a token appropriation as suggested by the Republican Senators 
would indicate that the United States has not rejected the idea of military 
aid, intends to proceed with it, but must know a great deal more about the 
size of the need and commitment before going farther. Then, in the coming 


months, studies of need can be continued and military requirements can be 
defined. 


The Demands of Europe 


LREADY, of course, the European signatories of the Atlantic Pact have 
submitted long lists of arms and equipment they need to rebuild their 
military strength. The total aid requested is overwhelming—the sort of 
thing that is inevitable when the normally huge asking price of any national 
military establishment has been multiplied by a dozen. Since armies and 
navies and air forces are required by their public opinions to accomplish 
miracles, they are in the habit of asking for miraculous appropriations. 

For years now the United States has had to cope with the large ideas of 
various defense ministries. Turkey, for instance, at one time wanted a fleet 
of heavy bombers. Greece sought to put most of her naval strength into a 
single large cruiser, formerly Italian. At much trouble these national 


ministries were persuaded that alternative military equipment would far 
better meet their needs. 
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The presumed objective for western Europe is the creation of a well- 
trained, well-equipped force of perhaps forty to sixty divisions, supported 
by more than 100 squadrons of jet-fighters, fighter-bombers and light 
bombers, and backed up by light war vessels, with the strategic bombing 
forces of the United States and the main battle fleets of Britain and the 
United States in the background. 

Such a program will cost a lot of money. To build up a mobile ground 
force will require a considerable number of tanks and mechanized equipment, 
backed up by tactical air power. Organization of this program has been 
under way for some time, with Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery as a 
focal point. The United States has been closely associated with this planning. 
But if we are to enter with heavy financial assistance we must be closer to 
the administration of the program. Here there will be many difficulties of 
authority and of co-ordination. National policies, basic concepts, personali- 
ties, all are involved. 

Not the least of the changes required will be in the United States. To some 
extent our defense planning hitherto has been on a long-range basis. We 
have retained considerable flexibility of action. Now we are committed to 
the defense of western Europe, which is a commitment calling for a far 
greater land force and short-range tactical air power than we had hitherto 
contemplated. Such a revision of our planning would have been required 
in any case, with the passing of years, on the presumption that the long- 
range bomber and the atomic bomb will have declining value as a deterrent 
to aggression when Russia has its own atomic forces. But how much will 
our own military leadership feel willing to rely upon the ground forces and 
tactical air strength of the other Atlantic-Pact powers, reducing our own 
military budget by transferring it to MAP? 

Shall we equip western Europe with United-States-designed weapons, 
and thus create a dependence upon us for spare parts? How much stan- 
dardization of arms and equipment is a good thing? Shall we be prepared 
to share atomic weapons and the ability to make them? Already Britain’s 
requests for more information and essential material are meeting with a cool 
response in Congress. But if the defense of western Europe is to be pooled, 
and the United States is to go along with it, it is obvious that we must treat 
the other members of the Pact as partners. 

From all this the many difficulties that lie ahead in the military imple- 
mentation of the Pact are self-evident. They are technical, political and 
economic. Those mentioned so far do not concern the arguments which 
were presented in the Senate when the Pact itself was debated. Whether or 
not the Pact itself carries an obligation to provide military aid was hotly 
discussed. Authoritative voices declared there was no such commitment as 
applied to the vote of any Senator. Nevertheless, the Administration itself 
was obligated to seek support for military aid from Congress, and President 
Truman has now done so. The representatives of any nation signing the pact 
—Norway and Italy have been mentioned—must long since have understood 
the constitutional situation in the United States well enough to know that 
nothing more could have been done. 
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The real argument for military aid, and for the Pact itself, was put clearly 
by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, who said: 


It must be perfectly apparent to the people of the United States that we cannot 
count on friends in Western Europe if our strategy in the event of war dictates 
that we shall first abandon them to the enemy with a promise of later liberation. 
Yet that is the only strategy that can prevail if the military balance of power in 
Europe is to be carried on the wings of our bombers and deposited in reserves 
this side of the ocean. It is a strategy that would produce nothing better than 
impotent and disillusioned allies in the event of a war. 


The Domestic Scene: A Buyers’ Market 


oY  pmenbiverssci the United States is still caught in the throes of economic 
uncertainty. The opinions of the business community vary through 
all the shades of pessimism to moderate optimism. President Truman’s 
economic advisers have told him that business probably hit bottom in July, 
and may be expected to improve slowly, then substantially, through the 
first half of 1950. At that time, a year from now, another and possibly more 
serious adjustment is anticipated. 

Prices seem to have slowed their decline, and appear to be stabilizing on a 
level only slightly less than the boom peaks. It costs 10 to 15 per cent less 
to build a house now than it did a year ago. Clothing prices have similarly 
declined. Food prices remain fairly high. The overall wholesale price 
decline has not been over 10 per cent, and the cost of living to the individual 
family has not declined quite so much. 

This means that the competitive mark at which British exporters must 
shoot is not very much below the post-war high. Only a moderate extra 
effort to reduce the costs of production in Britain would put them again into 
price competition in the American market. But, of course, price competition 
is not all. The American market has lost its pressure buying power. Short- 
ages are gone. Accumulated buying power no longer has strong impetus. 
It is a buyers’ market, particularly for goods that are competitive with 
America’s own manufactures. Thus there is a challenge not only on price, 
but on quality and craftsmanship as well. Nevertheless, with the British 
export trade using its old know-how in design, quality and salesmanship, 
it should be able soon to do better in the American market than it could do 
in the last six months. 

If, when the British financial mission comes to the United States in Sep- 
tember, it asks for new outright grants, it will run into difficulties. There 
is strong opinion in Congress and the Administration that the time for re- 
valuation of the pound has come. There is also increasingly strong criticism 
of Britain’s ambitious social programs at this time. Britain’s long wartime 
and post-war austerity is widely appreciated. But all those sacrifices have 
now been overshadowed in American thinking by the impression that the 
welfare state is too expensive.* Americans are not convinced that British 
industry, under the inferred damper of socialism, is producing so aggressively 
and inventively as is necessary to meet the crisis. Many in Congress will 

* For an English comment on this theme see pp. 305-306. 
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refuse to pay anew for the international costs of nationalization, when they 
believe that private enterprise could have made better headway in the 
dollar crisis. 

At the same time it is well realized that these issues are primarily matters 
for the British people to decide for themselves. All Americans have any 
right to expect is a full measure of self-help, but it is at that very point that 
the argument about socialization begins. The political difficulties of the 
Labour Government are also clearly appreciated. But, again, it is held to be 
no responsibility of the American taxpayer to assist Labour to win re- 
election. Thus, if anything, the U.S. Government will be less responsive 
than usual to British needs during the next six months. We have no desire to 
interfere in domestic affairs, although our large financial responsibility— 
in the ECA area as well as the new MAP—imposes a very difficult relation- 
ship with many countries. 

When Congress finally adjourns, when business picks up—as it is expected 
to do in early autumn—when the momentous issues now in the heat of 
discussion in Washington are disposed of, much of the present uncertainty 
and weariness in American policy is likely to disappear. This mood is close 
to the surface. Underneath are such solid things as our commitment in the 
Atlantic Pact, our basic economic strength, the good harvesis again in 
1949, and the increasing co-ordination and stability of the western nations 
taken all together. Despite all the surface turbulence and ineffectiveness, 
the important thing is that the United States is finding its way, step by step, 
among the large and unfamiliar responsibilities of world power. 


United States of America, 
August 1949. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


HERE was a swift change of fortune for the United Kingdom in the 

second quarter of the year, and Parliament adjourned at the end of July 
with the country overshadowed by a grave economic crisis. What caused 
most concern to informed opinion was that such emergency measures as were 
taken by the Government did not appear to bring home to the mass of the 
population the full implications of what impended. An austere budget had 
caused grumbling in April, but with exports flourishing and the total volume 
of overseas trade at last brought into balance the country appeared to be 
entering upon another year of steady progress. There was a worm in the 
bud, even in April, and that was the persistent adverse balance of trade with 
the dollar area. In his budget speech the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not minimize the danger which this constituted to the whole economy, 
although much comfort was taken from the fact that an “overall balance” 
of payments had been achieved. 

The unfavourable turn of events between May and July resulted from a 
sudden worsening of the adverse balance of payments with the dollar coun- 
tries. This affected not merely the United Kingdom but the whole of the 
sterling area. Exports to the United States began to flag, lower dollar prices 
were being paid for sterling-area exports of raw materials, and persistent 
rumours of a possible devaluation of the pound caused dollar purchasers to 
hold back orders and to defer payments for goods purchased as long as pos- 
sible. This brought about a serious drain on the gold and dollar reserves, 
which are held by the United Kingdom as central banker for the whole ster- 
ling area. The Chancellor of the Exchequer reported to the House of 
Commons on July 6 that the balance-of-payments figures for the June quarter 
showed a dollar deficit of £157 million and that the gold and dollar reserves 
had fallen from £471 million at March 31 to £406 million at June 30. At 
the beginning of the Marshall Aid period these reserves amounted to £552 
million, and Sir Stafford Cripps had declared it to be the Government’s aim 
to maintain them at about £500 million as an essential minimum. This set- 
back had led the Government in the middle of June to impose a standstill 
on all new dollar purchases, except where such purchases are urgently 
necessary in the national interest. Dollar purchasing under existing contracts 
continues unaffected, whether in Canada or in the United States. On July 14, 
when the House of Commons began a debate on the economic situation, 
Sir Stafford Cripps let the country know how the Government were pre- 
paring to achieve economies for a year ahead in dollar imports. He then 
told the House that the sterling area was “currently running a deficit with 
the dollar area at the rate of £600 million sterling a year, or one and a half 
times the total of its gold reserves”. There was ready agreement with his 
argument that this state of affairs must be quickly altered. He announced 
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that pending the preparation of a revised import programme for 1949-50, 
to be ready in September, immediate import cuts must be made on the 
assumption that it would be necessary to reduce dollar imports to 75 per cent 
of the £400 million of such imports to the United Kingdom in 1948-49. 

This immediate saving at the rate of £100 million a year on dollar imports 
involves a reduction of the sugar ration, the reimposition of rationing of 
chocolates and sweets, a reduction of tobacco imports which is estimated to 
restrict consumption by 5 per cent and reductions of imports of dollar 
machinery and raw materials. The raw materials affected will be timber, 
paper and pulp, non-ferrous metals, steel and cotton. These cuts were to 
some extent offset—so far as they concerned the domestic consumer—by 
news announced the same day of increases in the rations of butter, meat and 
bacon, most of the imports of which come from non-dollar countries. The 
United Kingdom’s food purchases in dollar countries have now been reduced 
to 12 per cent of the whole, of which the bulk is Canadian wheat. 

In confronting the country with this new situation the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was insistent that Britain’s production costs must be reduced, to 
make her manufactures more competitive in a buyers’ market; and that there 
must be no moves to increase wages or other personal incomes at this time 
’ which would throw new burdens on production. He also called for a yet 
more vigorous marketing of British goods in dollar countries to help in re- 
dressing the balance. He explained that he did not wish to see wages reduced 
and argued that costs could be lowered by increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction. All this, of course, was a bleak and negative policy and Sir Stafford 
frankly described the contraction of dollar imports as an evil necessity. He 
rested much more hope—too much as many people thought—on some long- 
term solution of what he described as a fundamental maladjustment between 
the economies of the dollar and sterling areas. To this end he and other 
Ministers had a meeting early in July with Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the 
United-States Treasury, and Mr. Abbott, the Canadian Finance Minister, to 
open discussions with the United-States and Canadian Governments on 
possible methods of overcoming the difficulties. These discussions will be 
continued when Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin go to Washington in 
September. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House of Commons 
on July 14 that these talks had opened auspiciously. On July 6 he had already 
told the House, with special emphasis, that the Government had not the 
slightest intention of devaluing the pound. From the commumqué issued after 
the discussions with Mr. Snyder and Mr. Abbott he culled with evident 
satisfaction a sentence which said that in the tripartite talks “no suggestion 
was made that sterling should be devalued”. He described the general 
objective of these discussions as being to secure a relationship between the 
sterling and dollar areas that will allow the maximum exchange of commo- 
dities while preserving to each country concerned the right to decide upon 
its own internal economic policies. The communiqué referred to described the 
discussions as being directed “to find solutions which would maintain high 
levels of employment and enable world trade and international payments to 
develop on a multilateral basis”. Immediately after the talks with Mr. Snyder 
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and Mr. Abbott a conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers was held 
in London to consider the dollar crisis as it affected the whole of the sterling 
area. The Finance Ministers evidently took the view that it would be reason- 
able to recommend their Governments to act in concert with the United 
Kingdom by reducing their dollar imports in 1949-50 by the equivalent of 
25 per cent. 

In the House of Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s successive 
announcements were strongly criticized by the Opposition on the ground 
that they appeared to be soft-pedalling a crisis of which the true gravity was 
being concealed from the country. This criticism related both to the general 
tone of the Government statements and to the Chancellor’s suggestions that 
the country might not suffer so very much from the reduction in dollar 
imports since many of them could probably be replaced by additional imports 
from non-dollar countries. The view expressed by the Opposition was that 
these cuts in dollar imports must have a more severe effect on the country’s 
economy than Sir Stafford Cripps had led people to believe, and that if 
nothing more was to be done they were probably no more than the foretaste 
of worse things to come. The Opposition refused to accept the Govern- 
ment’s implied argument that internal policies have no effect on the balance- 
of-payments problem. They insisted that the policy of nationalizing indus- 
tries must be stopped, that government expenditure must be reduced and 
that everything possible should be done to restore confidence in the pound. 
They agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, that no case had 
been made out for a unilateral devaluation of sterling. There began to be heard 
occasional suggestions that no one-party Government could hope to tackle 
the kind of crisis that was developing. To the extent that they took any 
notice of this talk Ministers scornfully rejected any idea of a coalition. 

An added embarrassment for the Government amid these troubles was the 
illness of Sir Stafford Cripps. On July 18, immediately after the ending of the 
conference of Commonwealth FinanceMinisters over which he had presided, 
he left London to enter a clinic in Switzerland to undergo a six weeks’ course 
of treatment for a chronic digestive ailment which had been aggravated by 
the strain of overwork. His responsibilities were taken over temporarily by 
the Prime Minister, assisted by departmental Ministers. 


The Dock Strike 


N the top of the economic crisis came a disastrous dock strike which 

half-paralysed the Port of London for nearly a month. The delay in the 
turn-round of ships and the damage done to the export trade and commerce 
generally could not have come at a worse time. This dockers’ strike was one 
of the most peculiar incidents in the country’s recent industrial history. It 
had nothing to do with wages or conditions of employment, but arose out 
of a partial strike by the crews of two Canadian ships which were in the 
docks. Because these ships were affected by a strike organized by the 
Communist-dominated Canadian Seamen’s Union unofficial leaders among 
the London dockers declared the ships “black”, which is dockers’ parlance 
for a ship which it is against trade-union principles to handle. The men’s 
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trade unions declared that the ships were not “black”—since the Canadian 
dispute had nothing to do with anybody in this country—but this did not 
deter the unofficial leaders, among whom Communists were prominent. The 
dockers refused to unload the so-called “black” ships but they were willing 
to work on any other ships. The employers would not tolerate this dis- 
crimination and in the end a large number of dockers—which grew to more 
than half the total number employed before the dispute ended—declared an 
“unofficial” strike. They called it a “lock-out”, on the ground that they 
were willing to work any but the “black” ships and that the employers would 
not allow them to do so. The Government at first sent a few troops to the 
docks merely to help in clearing ships of perishable foodstuffs. When the 
strike persisted and worsened they were driven on July 11 to advise the King 
to proclaim a State of Emergency under the Emergency Powers Act. Under 
this proclamation emergency regulations were made for bringing the docks 
temporarily under government control and the regulations were approved 
by Parliament. Large numbers of Service men were then gradually moved 
into the docks to restore the activities of the Port, and the number of them 
eventually reached over 11,000. The number of dockers on strike slowly 
mounted to 15,000. The strike ended in the third week of July, when the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union graciously sent its president to call off the strike 
of the Canadian seamen and to declare the Canadian ships “white”. The 
troops who had laboured in stifling midsummer heat were then withdrawn 
and the dockers resumed work on July 25. The King revoked the emergency 
proclamation on July 26. 

One thing which stood out in this episode was the growing inability of 
the trade unions to enforce discipline and to challenge unofficial strike leaders. 
The Government also incurred much criticism from the Opposition for their 
indecision and maladroitness in dealing with a dispute which was causing 
serious economic damage to the nation. One aspect of the affair was almost 
farcical. A dispute arose between the Government and the National Dock 
Labour Board about a notice which the Board issued to the dockers on strike. 
The Dock Labour Board had been critical of the Government’s handling of 
the situation and appeared to wish to take a firmer line with the strikers 
than the Government were prepared to do. The notice issued by the Board 
ordered the men to return to work on a certain day and went on to say that 
failure to return to work would jeopardize the national dock labour scheme, 
which has relieved dock labour of its casual quality. This notice was issued 
without the knowledge of the Minister of Labour or of the Port Emergency 
Committee which had been set up under the emergency regulations. The 
Government took the view that the notice contained an implied threat which 
might aggravate and spread the strike. The Prime Minister accordingly 
issued a statement saying that the Government were not contemplating any 
steps to bring the dock labour scheme to an end. The Dock Labour Board 
felt that its authority had been seriously undermined. What was more, it did 
not admit that the sentence complained of in its notice contained the implica- 
tion read into it by the Prime Minister. In any event, the Board argued, the 
Minister of Labour, in the House of Commons a fortnight earlier, had said 
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almost exactly the same thing about the threat to the future of the dock labour 
scheme implicit in the continuance of the strike. 

What most people had forgotten and were now to be reminded of was 
the odd circumstance that the independent chairman of the Dock Labour 
Board—a body representing both the employers and the dockers’ trade 
unions—was also a member of the Government. This was Lord Ammon, 
a Labour peer aged 74, who doubled the office of chairman of the Dock 
Labour Board with that of Government Chief Whip in the House of Lords. 
His titular office in the Government was that of Captain of the Honourable 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. Lord Ammon now showed his independence 
in the fullest sense by scarifying the Government. In newspaper interviews 
he criticized them for having spoiled a real chance of getting the men back 
to work and expressed his wonder that the Government should have “‘gone 
crazy” in this matter. Such criticisms from the Government’s Chief Whip 
in the House of Lords stung the Prime Minister and his senior colleagues 
in the Cabinet; and, after Lord Ammon had showed himself unrepentant 
and unwilling to resign voluntarily from the Government, Mr. Attlee com- 
pelled his resignation. Though dismissed from the Government Lord 
Ammon—who is an old friend of the Prime Minister—remains chairman of 
the Dock Labour Board. This incident showed a melancholy lack of co- 
ordination among the various authorities concerned in the dock dispute, and 
although the Dock Labour Board may have been at fault in acting without 
consultation it was the Government which incurred most odium. But the 
dockers hailed the Government as their champion against the Dock Labour 
Board and the Prime Minister also had the firm backing of his own party 
for the action taken. 


The Iron and Steel Bill 


EFORE Parliament rose for the summer recess the country saw battle 

joined between the two Houses on the Bill to nationalize the iron and 
steel industry. After further debates—curtailed by the Government’s use of 
the guillotine procedure—the Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
on May 9, when an Opposition motion for its rejection was defeated by 
333 votes to 203. In the House of Lords the Bill was heavily attacked by 
Conservative and Liberal peers; but the House gave the measure a second 
reading and proceeded to make drastic amendments in committee. Just 
before the committee stage started a Labour peer revolted and informed the 
House that he so much disliked this Bill, and the general tendencies of the 
Government of which he regarded this as an alarming symptom, that he must 
quit the party. This was Lord Milverton, a recent recruit to the Labour party 
who has held important colonial governorships. He crossed the floor of 
the House forthwith and joined the Liberal peers. 

After this bad start for the Government the House went on to amend the 
Bill, and the small band of Labour peers was repeatedly defeated in divisions. 
The principal amendment made was one to postpone the coming into force of 
the Bill until October 1950, which would mean its being held up until after 
the general election. The Government had drawn the Bill to permit owner- 
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ship of the iron and steel companies to be transferred to the new Iron and 
Steel Corporation on May 1, 1950. Their intention is that the industry shall 
be effectively nationalized before this Parliament has run its course, even if the 
opposition of the House of Lords makes it impossible to bring this about 
until the very eve of the general election, The Opposition peers argued that 
by postponing the operation of the Bill until after the general election the 
country would be given an opportunity to pronounce upon a very contro- 
versial issue which was not sufficiently comprehended by the electors in 1945, 
although nationalization of the iron and steel industry did then figure in the 
Labour party’s industrial programme. The amendment was resisted on the 
ground that the Government could not allow itself to be dictated to in such 
matters by an unelected Chamber. When the amendments made by the House 
of Lords were returned to the House of Commons the Government advised 
the House to reject all those which made significant changes in the Bill, 
including the amendment to postpone its operation. The Opposition in the 
Commons argued long and strenuously in support of the amendments made 
by the peers; and on July 25 the debate on these amendments was continued 
throughout the night and until noon of the following day. The Government 
had their way and all the amendments of any importance made by the House 
of Lords were, in the end, rejected by the Commons. The Opposition peers 
in the Lords then took their stand on the amendment to defer the operation 
of the Bill until after the general election. On this amendment they insisted. 
In the Commons the Government postponed further action till the autumn. 


Election Prospects and Programmes 


HERE was a steady heightening of political tension as the summer ad- 

vanced. A general election must take place by about July of next year, 
and the persistent topic of political discussion is whether the Government 
will defer their appeal to the country to the last possible moment or whether 
there will be an election this autumn. Some months ago the party managers 
on the Government side let it be known that they had no intention of holding 
a general election until next year, and all the evidence suggested that this 
course was likely to be followed by the Government. Conservatives have 
been talking for some time of the possibility of an autumn election. This 
begins to seem less unlikely than it did a short time ago. Much may depend 
upon the way in which the economic crisis develops. An autumn election 
would mean that the Iron and Steel Bill could not be passed in this Parlia- 
ment—but if the Government won the election the progress of the measure 
would not be very much delayed. If they lose the election there will be no 
nationalization of the iron and steel industry. The Opposition have 
announced that if the Bill is enacted they will repeal it and that if it is not 
enacted they will not go on with it. 

In the middle of July the Conservative party issued a statement of policy 
which will be the basis of the party’s appeal to the country whenever the 
general election comes. The Labour party’s policy statement was issued in 
April and the electors can now make a comparative study of the two docu- 
ments. The Conservatives—if returned to power—will undertake no further 
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nationalization of industry but they will not repeal the Acts under which the 
coal industry, the railways, and the gas and electricity industries have been 
nationalized by the Labour Government. They will reorganize the admini- 
stration of these industries in various ways to secure decentralization and 
general improvement. They will also sell back to private entezprise those 
sections of the road-haulage industry which have been nationalized under the 
Transport Act and they will stop any further plans under that Act for 
nationalizing omnibus and tramway services. They will seek to reduce 
government expenditure and will make a reduction in direct taxation a first 
object of relief. At the same time they promise to make certain small im- 
provements in old-age pensions, to give women in the Government service 
equal pay with men for equal work and to increase the number of long-service 
Regulars in the armed forces by offering increased pay and improved condi- 
tions of service. This last proposal is accompanied by the explanation that 
as the Regular element is strengthened it should not be necessary to recruit 
such a large number of National Service men, which should effect counter- 
vailing economies, both in men and money. Essential controls, say the Con- 
servatives, will have to be continued as long as necessary, but they will relax 
them wherever they can to give more play to initiative and enterprise. 

The Conservative party will seek to reduce the costs of industrial produc- 
tion in order to make British prices more competitive in a buyers’ market, but 
they repudiate any suggestion that the deliberate creation of unemployment 
is necessary to maintain high production and industrial discipline. They also 
pledge themselves to “endeavour faithfully to maintain” the range and scope 
of the social services, with the existing rates of benefit—although they see 
a grave threat to the whole stability of the social services in a continuance 
of the present Government’s policies. Conservatives would offer Empire 
producers of food and raw materials a place in the United-Kingdom market 
second only to that of the home producers. While opposing state trading 
as a general principle they recognize a special responsibility for maintaining 
the market for certain Colonial products. In these instances a Conservative 
Government would offer a guaranteed market at a remunerative price. 
Conservatives also express the view that the experimental step of retaining 
a republican India in the Commonwealth will show a need for maintaining 
the position of the Head of the Commonwealth as a source of justice in such 
cases as its several members allow to go forward to appeal beyond their own 
courts. They believe that a new Commonwealth tribunal should be evolved, 
with its members fully representative of Commonwealth countries as a whole 
and sitting successively in their capitals. 

On the domestic side of the policy Ministers opened an immediate attack. 
The Prime Minister described it on the day of its publication as one of the 
most dishonest documents he had ever read, for the reason that it promised 
both reduced taxation and increased expenditure in various directions. On 
the same day Mr. Churchill, speaking at a huge open-air meeting at Wolver- 
hampton, attacked the Government in scathing terms and adapted a famous 
war-time saying of his own to prick the Government with the assertion that 
“never before in the history of human government has such great havoc been 
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wrought by such small men”. He proclaimed the main aim of Conservative 
policy as being the restoration of the greatness of Britain. These were the 
opening shots in a campaign which will grow in intensity until the issue is 
put to the country for its judgment at the polls. 

Great Britain, August 1949. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


HE apparent lull in political controversy after the passing of the Ireland 

Act can hardly be attributed to any acceptance by the Irish Republic of 
Northern Ireland’s newly declared right of self-determination. The indica- 
tions are rather that the Government of Eire have decided that since Great 
Britain will not end Partition the issue should be carried into the international 
arena with the aid of a new short-wave radio station and a news service directed 
chiefly to the United States. It does not seem to matter that the State Depart- 
ment in Washington should have replied to a memorandum from the 
American League for an Undivided Ireland that its policy is against inter- 
ference in Irish affairs. 

Unionists are no less inclined to over-estimate the interest of American 
public opinion in Ireland. As the Northern Irish Government itself cannot 
be apprehensive of direct American intervention, its examination of ways 
and means of countering propaganda in the United States is probably based 
on the future admission of the Irish Republic to the United Nations and 
the raising of Partition at Lake Success. The Cabinet is considering the 
establishment of an office in New York or Washington to deal with trade, 
tourism and information; but the approval of the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office has yet to be received. Alternatively, the British Information Service 
will be asked to pay more attention to rebutting attacks on Northern Ireland’s 
constitutional position within the United Kingdom. 

Otherwise, Sir Basil Brooke has been following a policy of seeking to 
moderate the feeling aroused by the general election and the declaration of 
the Republic. His speech to the Grand Orange Lodge last month, after 
warning the Eire leaders of the dangers of continued agitation against the 
border, was a reasoned appeal for a better understanding as good neighbours. 
Since then his readiness to co-operate has been brought to the test by the 
call of the directors of the Great Northern Railway to save the system from 
bankruptcy. This has also been addressed to Dublin, so that it remains to 
be seen how the approaches between the Governments are to be made. The 
interests of each demand that this transport problem should be settled, yet 
politics still influence their attitudes. In this case, as with the Eire electricity 
scheme, co-operation will probably be effected through cautious negotiations 
at a technical level. Any joint control, however, could bring’ about some 
difficult questions of policy as between north and south, notably in regard 
to rates and fares. For this reason and because the Republic withholds full 
recognition of Northern Ireland’s status the Government may prefer that the 
railway should be divided and the northern section transferred to the new 
Ulster Transport Authority. 
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The budget introduced in May was the largest in the history of the pro- 
vince. It estimated revenue for the current year at £65,057,000 and expendi- 
ture at £44,995,000, leaving an Imperial Contribution of £20,000,000, which 
is £1,500,000 below that for 1948-9. The expenditure account again reflects 
not only the growing cost of welfare services but the generous allocation 
made under the parity agreement by which Northern Ireland is enabled to 
make up the leeway in its standards. Where the building industry cannot 
cope with new capital investment, money received under the agreement has 
been placed in reserve or used to reduce the public debt, so that at the end of 
the immediate post-war period the Exchequer is in a sound position. The 
re-insurance arrangements with the Treasury provide additional safeguards 
for the future. 

At present it would seem that the only obstacles to a continuation of the 
rapid development which Northern Ireland has made since the war in all 
branches of administration, health and welfare, housing, education, industry, 
agriculture, transport and electricity are Britain’s general economic problems 
and a severe decline in trade. Already shipbuilding, aircraft production, and 
to some extent textile manufactures are faced with unemployment on a scale 
that gives rise to anxiety. Despite the new industries which are still reaching 
the production stage, unemployment remains appreciably higher in pro- 
portion to the insured population than in any other comparable part of the 
United Kingdom. Much larger numbers of men and women are at work, 
yet the register of unemployed this month was 30,891, largely made up of 
unskilled labour. This continues to be one of the major economic issues 
before the Government. 

The importance of Northern Ireland’s dollar exports and savings was 
recognized by the presence of the Minister of Finance at the Commonwealth 
economic conference this month. Within the scope of United Kingdom 
policy its tasks will now be to see whether exports, principally textiles, can 
be expanded and agricultural production increased. The province has long 
had a higher ratio of exports than Great Britain, but sales of linen in the 
dollar areas have recently been disappointing, partly owing to its high cost. 
Farming has made immense strides in the past decade and, as the targets under 
the British five-year plan are already being reached, it is hard to see how very 
much more can be expected. The most promising development is in grass 
silage as a means of making good the cutting-off of feeding-stuffs from abroad. 
Success in this direction would crown a remarkable period of expansion in 
what, for all Northern Ireland’s manufactures, is still its most important and 
productive industry. There is no better illustration of this fact than Sir Basil 
Brooke’s recent estimate that one-twentieth of the area of the United King- 
dom is yielding one-fourteenth of its agricultural produce. 


Northern Ireland, 
July 1949. 





IRELAND 


THE MORNING AFTER 


POLITICAL “hangover” is not unlike its physical counterpart; resent- 
ment, remorse and repentance in turn contributing to create an un- 
pleasant whole. The anger of our politicians at the results of their own folly 
indicates that the first stage of this salutary process has now begun; it is to 
be hoped that the remaining stages will not be unnecessarily protracted or 
delayed. The exaltation, whether real or simulated, engendered by the pro- 
clamation of the Republic has given place to a resentful realization of its 
effects. The rapid and almost unanimous enactment of the Ireland Act by 
the British Parliament, the indifference of other countries, particularly the 
United States, to our loud and shrill complaints and the smooth acceptance 
of the Indian Republic into the British Commonwealth, have alike combined 
to expose the fatuity of our political leadership. It is now fully realized that 
Mr. Costello’s Government has increased our responsibilities, reduced our 
influence both political and economic, and copper-fastened Partition. As 
General Eisenhower has recently reminded us, “the doctrine of opportunism, 
so often applicable in tactics, is a dangerous one to pursue in strategy”.* 


The Ireland Act 


ik is characteristic of our political leaders’ obtuseness that, judging by their 
vehement protests, they do not yet seem to realize that the Ireland Act was 
the inevitable result of their actions. This measure, introduced in the House 
of Commons on May 3 and passed into law within a month, affirms that “in 
no event will Northern Ireland or any part thereof cease to be part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions and of the United Kingdom without the consent of the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland”. It also recognizes the Republic of Ireland, 
declares that it is not a foreign country for the purpose of any law in force 
in the United Kingdom or its Colonies, and provides that people born in the 
present territory of the Irish Republic before the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 
and who have not since resided there shall not lose their British nationality. 
The terms of this last provision were finally settled after much consultation 
between the leading lawyers in the House of Lords. Other miscellaneous 
provisions stipulate that the assent of the Irish Parliament shall not be re- 
quired as heretofore to any change in the King’s title, that three months 
residence in Northern Ireland shall be required as a qualification to vote in 
elections for the Imperial Parliament in that area, and that the chief repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Ireland in London shall have the same diplomatic 
privileges as are given to Commonwealth High Commissioners, but not, it 
is understood, the same confidential information and right of consultation 
as formerly enjoyed. At the same time it was announced that questions 


* Crusade in Europe, p. 160. 
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concerning Ireland’s relations with Britain would continue to be dealt with 
by the Commonwealth Relations Office. The British Parliament in short has 
clearly indicated that so far as Great Britain’s relations with Ireland are con- 
cerned, plus ¢a change, plus ¢’est la méme chose. 


Irish Reactions 


RISH reactions to the terms of the Ireland Bill were both fast and furious, 

concentrating particularly on the provision which guarantees the territorial 
integrity and freedom of Northern Ireland. On May 10 the Dail, on the 
motion of Mr. Costello seconded by Mr. de Valera, unanimously passed a 
long declaratory resolution recording its “indignant protest against the 
introduction in the British Parliament of legislation purporting to endorse 
and continue the existing partition of Ireland” and calling upon the British 
Government and people “to end the present occupation of our six north- 
eastern counties and thereby enable the unity of Ireland to be restored and 
age-long differences between the two nations to be brought to an end”. The 
oratory on this occasion, in keeping with the resolution, was long-winded, 
emotional and quite unrealistic. No speaker seemed to realize, and certainly 
none admitted, that the problem of Northern Ireland has its origin in divided 
loyalties, and that it is not a question of geographical unity but fundamental 
allegiance which is at stake. The bland assumption that the problem can be 
solved by the transference of Great Britain’s powers over Northern Ireland 
to the Dublin Government entirely begs the question, since it is not ap- 
parently contemplated that force should be employed and without force no 
such transfer could be attempted; with force it could only lead to a disastrous 
civil war. 

During the debate Mr. Costello stated that the British Government was 
guilty of stupidity and political cowardice and of using Ireland as a pawn 
in their own political party game. This is of course an absurd statement, for 
Northern Ireland is no longer a party question in Great Britain. Mr. Costello’s 
ignorance of this patent fact has been the principal cause of his blunders. He 
added, ““We can hurt the British in their pride, pocket and prestige, and every 
effort we can do we will if they present us with that horrible alternative.” 
This procedure under existing circumstances would involve the unpleasant 
operation of cutting off our nose to spite our face. It may be doubted if 
Mr. Costello’s expert advisers, who are certainly aware of this fact, would 
permit him to implement his rhetoric. He complained bitterly that the Irish 
Government had not been consulted before the Bill was introduced, although 
by seceding from the Commonwealth they had obviously deprived them- 
selves of any such right. Nor did he advert to the fact, subsequently dis- 
closed in the House of Commons, that his Government had given no prior 
notice to the British Government of their intention so to secede. Mr. Costello’s 
sudden declaration of this intention at Ottawa last September was apparently 
the result of an ad hoc personal decision, made by him because of a premature 
newspaper disclosure in Dublin of the Government’s intentions. Common 
sense as well as good manners would seem to have suggested some explana- 
tion before such a step was taken. The electors at the previous election had 
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given no mandate to any party to repeal the External Relations Act, and 
Mr. Costello’s party had in fact pledged themselves not to do so. Mr. de 
Valera, as leader of the Opposition, failed in his public duty when he did 
not demand a referendum on the question of secession. Perhaps because he 
realizes this, his speech was notably restrained when seconding Mr. Costello’s 
motion. He stated that if he was in power he would “try to get statesmen 
in other countries to intervene to get the British Government to see sense”, 
and he spoke vaguely about solutions that could be offered. He was notably 
silent, however, about his own world-wide campaign against Partition, which 
has been largely responsible for precipitating the present hopeless impasse. 

The protest of the Dail was reinforced by a mass meeting in O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, on May 13. At this gathering the speeches made in the Dail 
were repeated in an exaggerated form. Mr. Costello reiterated his inaccurate 
statement that Partition was created by the Act of 1920. In fact that Act, 
passed by a bewildered and irritated British Parliament after the newly 
elected Sinn Féin members had refused to take part in its proceedings, set 
up a Council for the whole of Ireland, thus preserving the unity of the coun- 
try, giving it power by consent of the Southern and Northern Parliaments to 
set up one Parliament for Ireland. Had that Act been accepted and worked 
instead of being rejected it would have solved our difficulties. Partition was 
in fact created by the Treaty of 1921 and confirmed by the Agreement of 1925. 
Mr. Costello also said that “Britain was sabotaging the vital interests of her 
own Empire for the sake of a few privileged people in the North” and almost 
in the same breath protested that “we still have a desire for friendship with 
England and with our people in the North no matter what they may say”. 
Confusion could hardly be worse confounded! 


The British Answer 


HE British answer to all this rodomontade was characteristically cool, 

pragmaticand sensible. Mr. Attlee, moving the second reading of the Ire- 
land Bill in the House of Commons on May 12, pointed out that it arose from 
the decision of the Irish Government to leave the Commonwealth, a decision 
they all regretted but which Ireland had a perfect right to make. There were, 
he said, very large numbers of Irish people in Britain and a continual passage 
of people to and fro. If all the citizens of Ireland were to become aliens it 
would involve a vast expenditure of money and a great expansion of alien 
control, They therefore came to the conclusion that the people of Britain 
and Ireland should not be foreign to one another, an arrangement not entirely 
logical but practical. The guarantee to Northern Ireland was, he said, 
entirely consistent with the guarantee he had given on October 28, 1948. 
It had been made inevitable by the course taken by the Irish Government. 
It should have been clear to the Irish Ministers that the decision to leave the 
Commonwealth would increase the difficulty of reaching a solution of Parti- 
tion. He had to conclude that the Government of Ireland considered the 
cutting of the last tie with the British Commonwealth a more important 
objective than the ending of Partition. It was not the Government of Great 
Britain but the Government of Ireland that was responsible for what Mr. 
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Costello described as “tightening the ligature around the body of Ireland”. 
Mr. Eden on behalf of the Opposition welcomed the pledge to Northern 
Ireland, although as he properly pointed out it could not bind a future Parlia- 
ment or even this Parliament. It was, he said, fantastic to suppose that Britain 
should invite Northern Ireland to leave the British Commonwealth against 
her will. If union between North and South was to come, he declared, it 
must come not by force or by threats of force but by agreement and demo- 
cratic parliamentary action. The division of the country had come not 
because there were British troops in Northern Ireland but because its 
inhabitants had made it perfectly clear they did not want union. A sub- 
sequent amendment to delete the guarantee clause from the Bill, which was 
backed by Irish political pressure in Great Britain, could only muster forty- 
eight votes in its support and the Bill was eventually passed unanimously. 
While it may be doubted that any practical purpose was served by the in- 
sertion of this clause in the Bill, because, as Mr. Eden said, it has no binding 
force on Parliament, it does.at least make clear beyond doubt the attitude of 
the British Parliament and people, complete ignorance of which was Mr. 
Costello’s undoing. Nor was it possible to ignore the claim implicit in the 
title “Republic of Ireland”, having regard to Article 2 of the Irish Constitu- 
tion of 1937 which claims that “the national territory consists of the whole 
island of Ireland, its islands and the territorial seas”. It must, however, be 
emphasized that the only real safeguard for Northern Ireland would be the 
acquisition of Dominion status. Although this might present difficult but 
not insoluble problems it would finally end the myth that Great Britain is 
imposing Partition on Ireland, and confront Irishmen on both sides of the 
border with the problem of settling their own differences themselves. It is 
unfortunate that the opportunity to take this step, which is favoured by 
many people in the North, was not taken in the Ireland Act. 


Fresh Demand and Developments 


R. COSTELLO’S Government has since disappointed its more extreme 

supporters by deciding that it is not practicable to admit members of 
the Northern Parliament into the Dail. This absurd proposal, which was 
seriously put forward by Mr. Mac Bride’s party during the general election, 
is also frowned upon by Mr. de Valera and may now be considered defunct. 
In a speech at Nenagh on June 29 Mr. Costello, however, made a demand for 
the return of Tyrone and Fermanagh, in which he declared the majority of 
the people were severed against their will from the free part of Ireland. This 
demand, which he well knows is futile, even were it acceded to, would only 
further exacerbate the problem and make its ultimate solution more difficult, 
quite apart from the fact that it would be a flagrant breach of the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement of 1925, by which the boundary was definitely settled with 
the consent and concurrence of the three Parliaments concerned. It is true 
that there is a Nationalist majority in these two counties, but the eight 
constituencies into which they are divided returned at the recent general 
election four Unionists and four Nationalists, exactly as they did under the 
previous system of proportional representation. Mr. de Valera, who 
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describes this result as “gerrymandering”, during his term of office himself 
increased the number of Dail constituencies returning three members from 
six to twenty-two, thus, for the benefit of his own party, reducing the 
representation for minorities. Politicians in glass houses should not throw 
stones. 

The Irish Government is now taking steps to establish an official news 
agency “to supply Irish news to newspapers throughout the world, to give 
Ireland’s viewpoint, and to counteract anti-Irish propaganda”. Apparently 
the new organization will be merely another propaganda agency and as such 
worthless. Mr. de Valera, who opposed the proposal in the Dail, wisely 
said that the same results could be obtained by an ordinary Government 
news sheet such as is issued by the Swedish Government. Irish politicians 
are fond of saying that England through her news agencies maintains a 
“paper wall” around this country, by which they mean that these agencies 
report Irish news in its proper perspective. Far more serious is the “paper 
wall”, as effective as an iron curtain, which our own press has erected between 
North and South, so that the citizens of the Irish Republic are as ignorant 
concerning the social and economic life of Northern Ireland as they are of 
China or Peru. With the solitary exception of the Irish Times the Dublin 
papers publish little but abuse of the North, and no attempt whatever is made 
to describe its social and economic achievements. Nor do the Belfast papers 
provide much better information about the South. This mutual ignorance 
and prejudice has a great deal to do with the unfriendly atmosphere which 
exists. If the Irish Government really want to improve relations between 


the two parts of Ireland they should establish an Irish news agency, or better 
still an Irish representative, in Belfast. After 1871 Gambetta wisely advised 
the French people never to talk about the loss of Alsace-Lorraine but to 
think constantly of it. “Think” is for us also the operative word. 


The Economic Crisis 


UR new position in relation to the Commonwealth has been underlined 

by the financial crisis. Although we have a greater and more direct 
interest in the future of sterling than any Dominion we were not represented 
at the conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, which was, however, 
attended by Major Maynard Sinclair, the Minister for Finance for Northern 
Ireland. Speaking in the Senate on June 30 Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for 
Finance, declared that sterling was “the best currency in the world outside 
dollars”. The sterling link with Great Britain is in fact infinitely more bind- 
ing than the former link with the Crown, and our interests in this vital 
matter are as great as those of Great Britain itself. We must sink or swim 
together whether we like it or not. We are equally interested in the success 
of the European Recovery Programme, which for us means British recovery. 
At the June meeting of O.E.E.C. in Paris Mr. Mac Bride, our Minister for 
External Affairs, put forward a proposal for a conference embracing not only 
the European members but the United States and the Dominions, to consider 
ways of utilizing surplus production in both the U.S.A. and Europe for the 
development of backward areas. This proposal is to be discussed at a special 
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meeting in August. Mr. Mac Bride’s proposal has the virtue of temerity but 
not that of originality. The idea of America’s contributing to the solution 
of the economic crisis by investment in undeveloped areas was, after all, 
Mr. Truman’s famous Fourth Point. But the trouble is not to invent 
schemes whereby American wealth may be brought to our aid by loan or 
gift, but to induce Americans to lend or even give their money to countries 
or enterprises which are not inherently credit-worthy. If sterling countries 
were worth lending to on their merits in the eyes of American investors, and 
if there were confidence that sterling would retain its value in the future, 
then the crisis of the pound would not long continue. And that is precisely 
the point where we must help ourselves and no one else can help us. Colonel 
Pozzy, chief of the travel development section of E.C.A., has for instance 
recently told us in no uncertain terms what he thinks of our hotels, which, 
he declared, with a few exceptions were “below par” even when judged by 
continental standards. Such candid criticism is very necessary. The purpose 
of E.C.A. so far as we are concerned is to assist us in the purchase of goods 
and services from hard-currency countries, and as we are a creditor nation 
assistance is being given entirely by loan. Capital repayment will start after 
eight years and be completed in twenty-five years, but the loan is not repay- 
able unless and until sterling becomes convertible. In 1947 we earned 
$27 million and received $114 million from the sterling pool. In 1948 we 
again earned $27 million and received $79 million. This year our allocation 
from the sterling pool is $64 million. Even with the loan we cannot, how- 
ever, purchase so much as formerly, and we are in fact worse off than we 


were before the Marshall Plan came into being. During the first thirteen 
months of E.R.P. the total aid we received was $87 million, almost equally 
divided between agricultural products and industrial commodities. 


Increased Production 


T is from increased agricultural production that we must find 97 per cent 

of the increase in exports needed to close the gap in our balance of payments. 
With this object in view Mr. James Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, has 
recently announced an ambitious and commendable scheme of land improve- 
ment through drainage and reclamation, involving some four million acres 
and estimated to cost eventually £40 million. He can already claim consider- 
able success for his dynamic policy, which has restored agriculture to its 
rightful place in our economy. In almost every branch of agricultural pro- 
duction there has been an increase, as the improvement in the balance of 
payments shows. 

To increase and improve our industrial production the Government has 
just set up an Industrial Development Authority of five members to initiate 
proposals for the creation and development of new industries, to investigate 
the effects of tariffs, and to advise the Government and industrialists on 
questions concerning industrial development. Our transport system is un- 
fortunately in a parlous state. During the last two years the combined bus 
and railway service has lost £2,236,229. The Government consulted Sir 
James Milne, the British transport expert, and he advised the establishment 
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of a Central Highway Authority to be responsible for the maintenance, 
reorganization and improvement of arterial roads, railways and canals. The 
Government has decided, however, to nationalize the transport system and 
proposes to convert the existing shares into 3 per cent Guaranteed Stock. 
The Great Northern Railway which operates in both parts of the country is 
also in financial difficulties, and joint action by both Irish governments may 
be necessary to maintain its service. 


Political Developments 


HE internal political situation has remained relatively static. A by-elec- 

tion in West Cork, a typical rural area, caused by the death of Mr. T. J. 
Murphy, a Labour member and Minister for Local Government, resulted in 
a victory for the Government candidate, Mr. Murphy’s son, a young man of 
21, by a reduced majority. This was to be expected, for a coalition candidate 
seldom receives full support from all the constituent parties of the coalition. 
On July 7 the Government was defeated in the Dail on a motion to refer 
back the estimate for the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. This defeat, 
primarily due to carelessness, was reversed on the following day, when in 
accordance with precedent the estimate was reintroduced and duly passed. 
The event had little political significance, and unless they fall out amongst 
themselves the inter-party Government should run their full term. 


Death of Dr. Hyde 
HE death on July 12 of Dr. Douglas Hyde, the first President of Ireland, 


marks the end of an era in Irish history. Although he was of Anglo- 
Irish stock and not a politician (he resigned from the position of President 
of the Gaelic League in 1915 because of its political activities), the cultural 
revival ot which he was the chief founder and promoter was the spiritual 
parent of the subsequent political movements which have now culminated 
in the establishment of the Republic of Ireland and the permanent division 
of the country. Ironically enough, this moderate-minded scholar sowed the 
seeds of revolt. Finally he was selected as first President of Ireland in 1938 
because he was above politics. His message might be summed up in the 
words “be Irish”, and it has had results which he certainly never con- 
templated. 


Ireland, 
August 1949 
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DECLINING PRESTIGE OF CONGRESS 


ANDIT NEHRU’S four-day visit to Calcutta in mid-July had the effect 

of directing nation-wide attention to the recent somewhat precipitate 
decline in the Congress party’s standing in certain parts of the country. 
The prestige of the party is probably at its highest in Bombay. In West 
Bengal it is unquestionably at its lowest; though it should be added that for 
thirty years the party writ has never run with quite the same authority in 
Bengal as elsewhere, and that to-day party loyalty and unity in other provinces 
more nearly approximate to the Bombay standard than to the sorry spec- 
tacle which the caucus presents in what has come to be known as the “problem 
province” of India. Even so, in some of the one-time Congress strongholds, 
such as Madras, signs have not been wanting of demoralization and defection 
in the recent past. In West Bengal matters were brought to a head by the 
result of a by-election to the provincial legislature in which the Congress 
candidate in the South Calcutta constituency polled only 5,780 votes against 
Mr. Sarat Bose (Socialist Republican), who, though absent from India at 
the time of the contest, received 19,030 votes. Making full allowance for 
the immense personal influence of the Bose brothers in the constituency— 
Mr. Sarat Bose is the eldest of a family which included the late Subash 
Chandra Bose, founder and generalissimo of the Indian National Army 
which fought on the side of Japan after the fall of Singapore—and for the 
comparatively unexciting personality of his opponent, the completeness of 
their nominee’s defeat came as a shock to the Congress leaders and an 
unmistakable gesture of public dissatisfaction with the record of the West 
Bengal Cabinet. It also provided startling evidence of the strength of the 
Left amongst the middle classes of the most populous city in India. Though 
the local Communists carefully left themselves in a position to deny having 
had anything to do with the contest in the event of Mr. Bose’s defeat, there 
is little doubt that they were in it up to the neck. From the beginning the 
contest was marred by scenes of disorder and violence, and the loser rarely 
got a chance of a fair hearing ata meeting. One incident was particularly dis- 
graceful, when Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, wife of a former Congress President, 
on leaving a meeting-hall was subjected by fellow patriots to a kind of indig- 
nity which only a few years ago no one could have thought would ever be 
tolerated in India. On one side at least the whole campaign was keyed to 
that note of lawlessness and irresponsibility which has now infected so many 
departments of community life. 

Quite obviously the powers that be could not remain passive in the face 
of such a trouncing at the hustings and in the polling-booths, and though 
Dr. B. C. Roy, the Premier of West Bengal, soon departed for Europe for 
long-deferred eye treatment, Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, 
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decided to visit Calcutta to investigate the situation on the spot. Clearly he 
sought to find the answer to two questions: how far is the situation in 
West Bengal the outcome of purely local circumstances and how far can it 
be regarded as symptomatic of a wider malaise which is attacking the country 
as a whole? 


The Electoral Outlook 


ANDIT NEHRU is prepared to admit that in a general way Congress 

has lost some of its popularity (the slavish devotion of the masses in the 
pre-Independence years is no longer in evidence), but maintains that on 
vital issues it still enjoys the support of the overwhelming mass of the people. 
Most competent observers would agree with this assessment, and the prospect 
is that at the first general election under the new Constitution, due to be held 
in the late winter of 1950-51, the party will be returned to power with a 
comfortable majority. To this extent the West Bengal situation cannot be 
regarded as typical of India; and even in the province itself Pandit Nehru has 
resolved to test the strength of the opposition, for the immediate result of his 
Calcutta visit is a decision to dissolve the West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
and hold fresh elections within six months on the limited franchise of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the Ministry being reshuffled meanwhile. 
At the same time the Provincial Congress executive and organization are to 
receive a thoroughgoing overhaul. Quite apart from the fact that the Prime 
Minister’s plan will help to break the deadlock in West Bengal, and remove 
some of the feeling of disillusionment and frustration to which the un- 
popularity of the Congress Ministry is ascribed, it will provide a valuable 
pointer to the general election which is to be held throughout India roughly 
a year and a half hence. There is no part of the country where the elements 
opposed to Congress would seem to havea better chance than in West Bengal, 
and the manner in which they fare at the forthcoming provincial elections 
will undoubtedly furnish a rough but fairly trustworthy guide to the larger 
electoral contest to be fought at a later date. Focusing the proposal down to 
its primary purpose, it is hoped that this special West Bengal election will 
lead to the formation of a Ministry enjoying the support of a clear majority 
in the legislature as well as the goodwill of the electorate. The success of this 
exceedingly bold step primarily depends upon unity and loyalty within the 
provincial Congress caucus during and after the election, and a final renuncia- 
tion of the strife which has bedevilled party relationships hereabouts for as 
long as most people can remember. How far the warring groups are pre- 
pared for such an act of self-immolation the events of the near future will 
show. 

Expert opinion on this point varies considerably, and that section of 
opinion which lays no claim to expertise is frankly sceptical, holding the view 
that the divisions have gone too far and too deep to be quickly closed by the 
sudden impact of an unexpected general election. At best, Congress in 
West Bengal could emerge from the contest a strong, united and purpose- 
ful majority in the legislature, thus providing the province with a Ministry 
which reflects these three qualities in its handling of affairs. At the worst, 
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the party is unlikely to be defeated by any other organization—at least on 
this occasion. If, however, it was returned to power with its old groupings 
relatively unchanged the situation would be in no way improved. In the 
present condition of the province a general election is in no sense a minor 
undertaking. In maintaining law and order and conditions which permit of a 
fair expression of views the administrative resources of Government will be 


taxed to the full. The present highly charged atmosphere is likely to become 
even more emotional. 


Towards a Settlement in Kashmir 


N the eve of the second anniversary of independence, which will be 

celebrated throughout the country on August 15, some small progress — 
has been made towards a final settlement in Kashmir. As a result of a meeting 
in Karachi of military representatives of both Dominions an agreed line 
delimiting military dispositions has been fixed. It will be recalled that the 
cease-fire was sounded as long ago as last January. The new line is merely 
designed to stop the infiltrations and raids which perhaps are inevitable on 
a long front, sparsely populated and running through wild and lonely 
country. Such incidents have for long been a possible source of trouble, 
and though the latest agreement is restricted to purely local objectives it is a 
useful preliminary to the bigger tasks that still lie ahead. These are mainly 
political, and are naturally a good deal more complicated than the purely 
tactical problems arising out of a conflict which some experienced observers 
maintain will never yield to a military decision. In spite of the long truce, 
the Kashmir situation must be regarded as still highly combustible, and there 
are likely to be not a few setbacks before anything approaching a permanent 
settlement is in sight. But that a permanent settlement is urgently necessary 
admits of no dispute, because Kashmir is the one subject that might bring 
about an open clash between the two Dominions. 

In order to free the Sheik Abdulla administration of any embarrassment 
that might result from his continuing presence on the scene, the Maharajah 
has departed on a holiday of indefinite duration and nominated his son, the 
Yuvaraj, to officiate in his stead. Both sides are presumably preparing for the 
plebiscite which is part of the United Nations Commission’s plan for a settle- 
ment, though a good many hurdles have to be taken before a plebiscite can 
be put in hand. Some idea of the domestic upheaval caused by the fighting 
in 1947-48 may be gleaned from the figures recently published by the Inter- 
national Red Cross, which estimates the number of refugees who migrated 
from their homes in Kashmir at 750,000, whilst the number of prisoners of 
war is also considerable. A substantial rehabilitation problem thus awaits 
attention by the administration of this small and relatively poor mountain 
domain. 

Meanwhile, economic conditions are reported to be improving; but it is 
the improvement which comes in the train of military occupation and, to the 
extent that it is transitory, leaves many basic problems untouched. The 
mainstay of Kashmir’s economy has hitherto been her tourist trade. Whether 
this can be restored to its pre-1947 dimensions depends on a number of 
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things, not the least important of which is the speed with which stable 
political conditions can be restored. 


Sterling Balances and Overseas Trade 


OMING soon after India’s formal adherence to the Commonwealth, 

the combined results of the Finance Ministers’ Conference in London 
and the latest set of sterling-balance negotiations have not been unpleasing 
to Indian opinion, which recognizes that amidst her many difficulties 
Britain has made a special effort to meet India’s need for more sterling (both 
convertible and inconvertible) and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
probably exposed himself to criticism in the process. Following the British 
example, India will reduce imports from hard-currency areas by 25 per cent 
of the 1948 volume; and a beginning has been made by cutting the petrol 
ration. How the rest of the cut is to be distributed has not been made known 
at the time of writing, but it is indicated that a bigger proportion of food 
imports will be sought from the sterling area and that, in particular, wheat 
supplies will be purchased in Australia rather than North America. At the 
same time a further effort to boost exports is being undertaken and a special 
export-drive committee, under the chairmanship of a senior administrator, 
has been set the task of finding ways of raising the export curve which has 
recently shown signs of dropping. 

On the basis of the new schedule of sterling and dollar releases agreed 
upon in London, India is to draw up a foreign-trade budget which is ex- 
pected to be ready some time in September. Food imports continue to be 
the biggest drain on India’s foreign-exchange resources, and until a greater 
degree of self-sufficiency in food grains has been attained the present some- 
what alarming gap in the country’s balance of payments is likely to persist, 
though we may reasonably hope that it will be gradually and perceptibly 
narrowed. There is no lack of plans for increasing indigenous production; 
the difficulty is to get them competently executed, and there is more than a 
suspicion that many well-laid schemes break down at the provincial level 
where administrative momentum is apt to peter out, except on such projects 
as prohibition, which seems to absorb a tremendous amount of ministerial 
energy in those provinces which have adopted it. Imports of capital goods 
and machinery from hard-currency areas for the big development schemes 
and multi-purpose projects which the Government of India have in hand 
are not affected by the new arrangement, and will be looked after by loans 
which are now the subject of negotiation with the World Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. These things apart, India’s own earnings of 
dollars, though they have recently suffered some decline along with those 
of other countries, are susceptible of improvement; and it was noticeable 
that the Finance Minister, Dr. Matthai, in announcing the results of the 
sterling talks with the Chancellor of the British Exchequer and the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers’ Conference emphasized the need for reducing 
manufacturing costs in order to make exports available to hard-currency 


areas On more competitive terms. There are marked similarities between 
current British and Indian problems. 
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Last Stages of Constitution-making 


HE Constituent Assembly began what is expected will be its last session 

as a constitution-making body on the first day of August, in the hope 
that the remaining 90 articles and 8 schedules of the draft constitution would 
be passed into law by the second Independence Anniversary which falls on 
August 15. The first stages of the resumed proceedings have been largely 
occupied in debating emergency powers for the President, which are looked 
upon with a cold and suspicious eye by the champions of the interests of the 
Provinces. The highly controversial question of the national language 
remains to be decided, and after the decision comes the process of incor- 
porating the chosen tongue in the written constitution. Over this and one 
or two other matters there is likely to be considerable a:gument, but no one 
expects anything approaching a real deadlock. The Congress party chiefs 
have decided that Hindi is to be the national language, and though there will 
be protestations from south India, and probably from West Bengal, they 
will carry the day. Indeed, it is difficult to see what other choice could have 
been made. 


India, 
August 1949. 
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A SWING AGAINST THE BRITISH CONNEXION 


HE statements made by Mr. Liagat Ali Khan since the conclusion of the 

Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference show that he has come back from 
London in a very different mood from that in which he returned from the 
October Conference. It is clear that he is deeply disappointed at the turn 
events have taken, and this feeling is shared throughout the length and 
breadth of Pakistan. A chorus of approval has greeted the Prime Minister’s 
assertion that Pakistan must not be taken for yranted, and is not prepared to 
serve as a camp-follower of the Commonwealth. He has also pointedly 
announced that the Constituent Assembly, when the time comes, will be 
perfectly free to decide whether to follow India’s example or not, or, indeed, 
to decide in favour of quitting the Commonwealth altogether, if it thinks fit; 
in other words, Pakistan at present stands committed to nothing. This sharp 
swing of public opinion against the British connexion, for it is no less, partly 
arises out of pique; many Pakistanis would say that the conference’s decision 
merely confirms their impression that, ever since the Mountbatten régime, 
His Majesty’s Government have been prepared to go to almost any length 
to placate Mr. Nehru and his Government. But the dissatisfaction has deeper 
roots in a genuine feeling that membership of the Commonwealth may no 
longer confer the privileges and practical benefits which Pakistan was 
entitled to expect when she elected to join the Club. Chief among these 
benefits in a threatening world situation is security; and of what use, ask the 
critics, is an association of nations, members of which have so little in 
common (for Pakistan has noted with concern, but not with surprise, that 
Indian politicians continue to announce that they will pursue an independent 
foreign policy and steer clear of power b/ocs), that defence secrets and confi- 
dential information about foreign relations cannot be freely exchanged among 
them? The fact is that if the Commonwealth is not to some extent a power 
bloc, it is not of great value to Pakistan, whose primary objective is security 
while she pursues her development schemes. Again, it is felt that, if the 
Commonwealth cannot solve internal quarrels among its members and, in 
fact, is not even prepared to take the initiative in attempting to solve them, 
it is a nebulous and impotent sort of association. Here, of course, Pakistanis 
have Kashmir primarily in view. 

This potentially far-reaching and important transformation of public 
opinion has had certain immediate practical consequences. The most notable 
of these is that Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan has decided to pay a visit to the Kremlin, 
and thus has the distinction of being the only Commonwealth Prime Minister 
to venture on this /erra incognita in recent times. He is, no doubt, taking the 
opportunity to make it very clear to his fellow members in the Common- 
wealth, and to the world in general, that Pakistan would rather be regarded 
even as a fellow-traveller than as a camp-follower, and that she may yet have 

Aa 
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a trump card up her sleeve, if her old friends let her down. The visit of a 
Russian Trade Mission to Karachi also comes at an opportune time to drive 
home this point, and there is, as a matter of fact, no reason why closer econo- 
mic relations should not be developed between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union, which has already taken substantial quantities of Pakistan’s long and 
medium staple cotton. 

The second main manifestation of the changed political climate is that the 
Pakistan Government has decided to carry through a policy of replacing 
British officers by Pakistanis as soon as practicable. When the new State was 
brought into existence there was general appreciation of the fact that it would 
be seriously undermanned in the administrative field, and that it would need 
all the help it could get from experienced British administrators. To Mr. 
Jinnah belongs the credit for having waived considerations of false pride, 
even to the extent that out of the four provincial governorships three were 
filled by distinguished British officers. Similarly, the heads of the three 
defence services have all along been British, and many senior posts, both civil 
and military, have also been filled by ex-members of the Indian Civil Service 
or Indian Army, with happy results. The general feeling has, until recently, 
been that these officers were doing a fine job for Pakistan, and were the best 
unofficial ambassadors of the United Kingdom here. 


*“Paxistanization” 


HE decision to speed up the process of “‘Pakistanization”, without, in 

many cases, waiting for service contracts to expire, is probably connected 
more with internal politics than with the general growth of dissatisfaction 
with the British connexion. The presence of so many British officers at the 
helm of affairs has certainly given the Afghans, and hostile elements such as 
the Fakir of Ipi, a stick to beat the Pakistan Government with, and it could 
be argued that Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, once the Qaid-i-Azam’s unchallenged 
authority was lost to Pakistan, should have set about “‘dropping the pilots” 
at once, even though to do so would have been premature from the point of 
view of administrative efficiency. Yet the matter might not have come to a 
head at all had it not been for an agitation artificially inspired against Sir 
Francis Mudie, Governor of the West Punjab, who occupied a peculiarly 
important position, since the West Punjab Ministry had been dissolved and 
Governor’s Rule established under Section 924 of the Provisional Constitu- 
tion Act. Set with the task of cleaning the Augean stables left by the Mamdot 
Ministry, it was inevitable that he should have made enemies. Chief among 
these, of course, were the ex-ministerialists, some of whom, including the 
Khan of Mamdot himself, were being indicted for corruption, embezzlement 
or maladministration. (Incidentally, the Khan is the third provincial Premier 
in the two years of Pakistan’s life against whom proceedings have been 
started, which is a sad commentary on the calibre of provincial politicians.) 
Although public opinion, on the whole, remained on the side of Sir Francis 
Mudie, whose past services to Pakistan are unrivalled and universally appre- 
ciated, the West Punjab Muslim League took up the cudgels against him, and, 
finding no facts on which to attack him, could only do so on the ground that 
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as a British Officer he was out of sympathy with the people of the province. 
Thus it came about that some sort of general agitation against the retention 
of British officers in Pakistan service was engineered. 

Mr. Liagat Ali Khan at first, on his return from London, took a strong line 
and administered a severe reproof to the West Punjab Muslim League. It 
appears, however, that he later came to the conclusion that the safeguarding 
of his own position, and that of his Government, required the bolstering up 
of the Muslim League, which has shown some signs of disintegration, both 
in the West Punjab and in other provinces. He accordingly reached a com- 
promise with the provincial organization, under which the President of the 
latter was to nominate Advisers, subject to Central approval, who would 
work as a Cabinet under the Governor. Any difference of opinion between 
the Governor and his Advisers was to be referred to the Centre for decision. 
Sir Francis Mudie was thus confronted with a situation where the very body 
which was demanding his recall was appointed to nominate his Cabinet. His 
resignation was inevitable. He has been succeeded by Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, who has been Minister for Communications in the Central Govern- 
ment since partition and is a Pathan from the North-West Frontier Province. 
In the latter province, too, Sir Ambrose Dundas has retired and has been 
succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Sahibzada Mohammad Khurshid. Pakistan can 
now reply to Afghan propaganda by pointing out that of the four provincial 
Governors two are not merely Pakistanis but Pathans. 


Pakistan, India and the United Nations 


NFORTUNATELY, the weakening of the administration caused by the 

growing exodus of British officers comes at a time when the course of 
foreign affairs is running far from smoothly. Relations with the sister Dominion 
have manifestly deteriorated, and the high hopes raised by the Kashmir cease- 
fire agreement on January 1, 1949, have not been fulfilled. It has taken the 
two parties to the dispute over six months to agree on the cease-fire lines, 
although demarcation of their lines was purely a question of fact, with no 
political or economic questions involved. There is also disagreement regard- 
ing the withdrawal of regular troops on either side, which was to be syn- 
chronized, and regarding the disbandment of the Azad forces; in regard to. 
the latter point, it seems clear that in the early stages of the negotiations up 
to the cease-fire the UNCIP gave conflicting interpretations to India and 
Pakistan. The situation is serious, because it is generally recognized that 
the reopening of a shooting war might have incalculably serious conse- 
quences. There is no hope that it would again be localized; this time it 
will be total war or nothing. Pakistanis are convinced that the present 
deadlock is due not to any difficulties of interpretation of the two UNCIP 
resolutions which form the framework of the Kashmir settlement, but to 
the fact that India does not want the issue to come to a plebiscite. They 
are fortified in this belief by Mr. Nehru’s Srinagar speech, in which he stated 
that Kashmir was part of India and that no power on earth could take it away, 
and also by India’s action in providing seats in the Indian Parliament for four 
representatives of Jammu and Kashmir. This certainly gives the impression 
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that India is in a mood to flout the United Nations and to prejudge the issue, 
and the question is being asked why the Security Council does not take 
serious notice of this and, instead of permitting its Commission to continue 
the barren search for compromise formulas, call on India to explain the 
apparent “contempt of court”. All Pakistan asks in this matter is that the 
decision of the United Nations that the dispute is to be solved by plebiscite 
should be faithfully and fairly carried out, without any deviations. 

Meanwhile Pakistan, with its eyes fixed upon Kashmir, has been hearing 
the rumble of thunder on the left, in the shape of a constant stream of vitu- 
peration and hostile propaganda from Afghanistan. The tension culminated 
in a border incident, the bombing of Mughalgai by a Pakistani plane; for- 
tunately, however, the Afghan Government agreed to an investigation by a 
joint commission, which found that the bombing was not intentional. The 
Afghan agitation could have had the most serious consequences for Pakistan, 
the tribal area of the North-West Frontier being traditionally a tender and 
vulnerable spot; but fortunately the tribes have remained more or less 
immune to propaganda. It does not ring true against an Islamic State, and 
one which has gone to the length of withdrawing its garrisons from Waziri- 
stan, and wooing rather than intimidating the tribes. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment, therefore, feels little real anxiety on the score of Afghanistan, and 
tolerantly attributes the foolish Afghan attitude to the insecurity of the present 
dynasty. There is little doubt that the present régime, surrounded by a totter- 
ing economy, is mortally afraid of the tribes on the Afghan side of the 
Durand Line, and is playing the game of attempting to create a diversion by 
stirring them up against its neighbour. The Afghan Government tries to 
justify its position by arguing that the Durand Line was imposed on 
Afghanistan by force and that, while it was prepared to observe the treaty 
so long as the British were in power, it sees no reason for doing so in rela- 
tion to Pakistan. There is no evidence that Russia is instigating the Afghan 
policy in this matter. 


The Business World 


N the economic side there have been some developments which have 
afforded great satisfaction to the business community of the two 
Dominions. Despite their political differences, the two Governments are 
clearly coming to appreciate that their economies are complementary and that 
serious lack of cohesion in their policies for, say, the jute trade and industry 
might easily result in the loss of world markets. A fresh agreement was 
arrived at to replace the agreement for the exchange of essential commodities 
which expired at the end of June and, even more gratifying, it was found 
possible to renew the payments agreement for a further year with some modi- 
fications. These two matters were bound up together, since the only method 
of correcting the serious disequilibrium of trade exchanges, which has left 
Pakistan a gainer by about Rs. 4e ¢rores in the year 1948-9, was to equalize 
trade exchanges. India is consequently to receive less jute and cotton from 
Pakistan, but is to supply more coal and other commodities which Pakistan 
requires. As a matter of fact, however, the quantitative aspect of trade 
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exchanges has lost some of its importance, for prices of primary commodities 
have started to topple and India will thus have to pay much less for her jute 
and cotton. The result should be that a fair balance should be achieved 
during the currency of the present agreement. 

The Pakistan Government adopted a very co-operative attitude towards 
Britain’s dollar problem. It was expected to take up an independent line, 
being, as a net earner of dollars on trade account, in a position to give the 
lion’s tail a twist. But Mr. Ghulam Mohammed contented himself with 
emphasizing the need of closer consultation with the under-developed 
countries in the sterling area, and agreed to accept the twenty-five per cent 
cut in dollar expenditure. 


Pakistan, 
July 1949. 





' CANADA 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 


HE general election held in Canada on June 27 resulted in an over- 

whelming victory for the Liberal party, whose majority in the new 
House of Commons is the highest ever recorded and far exceeds the most 
optimistic forecasts about it. The Liberals with 193 seats have almost three- 
fourths of its total membership of 262, and they will face 41 Progressive 
Conservatives, 13 C.C.F. members, 10 Social Crediters and 5 Independents of 
various brands. They made gains at the expense of all the other parties, and 
every section of the country will be adequately represented on the ministerial 
benches. But the huge parliamentary majority is not a fair representation of 
public sentiment, for the Liberal poll was only 49-5 per cent of the total 
popular vote and the Government profited by the division of the anti- 
Liberal vote in many constituencies. From the viewpoint of the broad 
interests of the nation the result is highly unsatisfactory, since a Govern- 
ment with an immense majority in both Houses will be confronted by an 
enfeebled Opposition, still split into three discordant groups. 

One notable feature of the election was the dismal failure of the basic 
strategy of the Progressive Conservatives in entering into a working arrange- 
ment with certain elements of the Quebec Union Nationale party to fight 
the election on the issue of provincial rights, on which Quebec had made 
common cause with Ontario, and to some extent also with Nova Scotia and 
Alberta, throughout the Dominion-provincial tax controversy which had 
been carried on ever since the end of the war. The polls revealed that while 
the popular vote of the Progressive Conservatives in Quebec increased 
from 7:7 per cent of the total vote in 1945 to 25 per cent, the great majority 
of the French-Canadian voters declined to believe that a Quebecois like Mr. 
St. Laurent would ever betray any of their vital provincial rights and could 
not be persuaded to support an Ontarian of British stock with Mr. Drew’s 
record as an ardent Imperialist. The persistent appeals to racial and religious 
sentiment, which the Liberal politicians and press of Quebec made, were 
not the most creditable form of electioneeririg, but they proved so efficacious 
that the Liberals secured 68 out of the 73 seats in Quebec and all the seats 
in the other provinces controlled by the French-Canadian vote. 

Accordingly, Mr. Drew and his party garnered no real political dividends 
in Quebec from the association with the Union Nationale party, and it un- 
doubtedly cost them something in the other provinces. One of the oldest 
and proudest traditions of Canadian Conservatism is devotion to the British 
connexion and to the ideals of the Commonwealth; and Mr. Drew’s accep- 
tance of the help of the extreme element of isolationists in French Canada 
was unpalatable to many Progressive Conservatives in other provinces. 
There is reason to believe that many Conservative malcontents either voted 
Liberal or stayed at home on election day, and this no doubt helps to account 
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for the loss by Mr. Drew of 25 seats in his own province of Ontario, which 
must be regarded as a serious blow to his personal prestige. 

The Progressive Conservatives fared better than they expected in New- 
foundland by carrying 2 of its 7 seats, but instead of making any headway 
in the three Maritime provinces they suffered a net loss of 1 seat. In all the 
three Prairie provinces the Liberals made gains, their greatest success being 
in Saskatchewan where they wrested 13 seats from the C.C.F.; in these 
provinces they secured altogether 31 seats, while the Progressive Con- 
servatives had to be content with 4, the C.C.F. with 8 and the Social Crediters 
with 10. In British Columbia the Liberals profited greatly by the luck of 
multiple contests and increased their representation from 4 to 11, leaving 3 
seats each to the Progressive Conservatives and the C.C.F. and 1 to an 
Independent Liberal who has usually supported the Government. 


A Conflict of Personalities 


T the opening of the campaign the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, de- 
clared that there was no major political or economicissue before the voters 
and invited them to pronounce upon the administrative record of his Govern- 
ment and the revised Liberal programme. Accordingly, when his opponents 
proved unable to fix the attention of the voters upon such issues as the 
question of provincial rights or the decline of export trade, which they tried 
to raise, and upon charges of maladministration which they pressed vigor- 
ously, the personalities of the two leaders of the senior parties became 
dominating factors in the contest. Indeed, Toronto Saturday Night, Canada’s 
leading weekly, in its editorial comments upon the election declared that 
the campaign, as carried on east of the Great Lakes, was more like a presiden- 
tial election in the United States than a parliamentary election in 262 separate 
constituencies, and made the following observations about this novel 
feature : 


It has been obvious for some time that all the influences of the new methods of 
publicity would tend in this direction—to make the party leader all important and 
the individual candidate in the constituency profoundly insignificant. Before the 
radio and the aeroplane few people could either see or hear the party leader during 
the campaign and the majority took their impressions of the party and its policies 
from the local candidate and his friends. Today the party leader can be heard by 
everybody in the country and seen by many thousands more than formerly. But 
this is the first time in Canada that these new influences have been fully operative. 


There is now a general admission that the striking contrast in the personali- 
ties of Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Drew told heavily against the latter. He is a 
very handsome man with a commanding presence, agreeable social manners 
and a pleasant voice, and seems well equipped by abilities and experience 
to be the successful leader of a party. In the campaign he reserved most of 
his energies for his speeches, which were a comprehensive indictment not 
merely of the Liberals but of the C.C.F. and the Communists; and he took the 
line that all three were tarred with the same brush and that his own party was 
the only trustworthy defender of the system of free enterprise. His constant 
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reiteration of the thesis that Ministers left the shaping of policies to high 
civil servants, whom he described as “the long-haired boys in their ivory 
towers”, offended the whole civil service, and his notable gifts for invective 
did not appeal to the average voter. So he managed, as Governor Dewey 
did to his undoing in the last presidential election in the United States, to 
leave the impression that he was a rather aloof politician, convinced of 
his own infallibility; and the voters of North America have an ingrained 
dislike of superior persons. 

Mr. St. Laurent, on the other hand, paid less attention to his speeches and 
contented himself with expounding in simple homely language his party’s 
record of accomplishment and future programme. He also contrived during 
his tour of the country to make pilgrimages in a car through the country- 
side and small towns and villages, where he took time to make personal 
contact with hundreds of voters. They like him for his charming manners 
and friendly democratic ways, and he succeeded in advertising himself as 
a modest man of the people, who had been landed by fate in a very difficult 
post and needed help from everybody for the solution of Canada’s problems. 
Accordingly, a multitude of voters who had no strong partisan views 
decided that the Prime Minister was a more attractive personality and more 
stable character than Mr. Drew and that he deserved a mandate on his own 
account. Mr. St. Laurent also had the advantage of having in every province 
a competent lieutenant, either a Cabinet Minister or a provincial Premier, 
while Mr. Drew’s lieutenants, except in Ontario, lacked official status and 
failed to secure the publicity accorded to their Liberal opponents. The 
impression was thus created that Mr. Drew was fighting his battle almost 
single-handed. The Liberal party’s publicity was cleverly conceived and 
lavishly employed, and that of the Progressive Conservative party, partly 
from lack of money, suffered in comparison, as was vigorously pointed out 


during the election by the Toronto Globe and Mail, a strong supporter of 
Mr. Drew. 


The Religious Factor 


UT there are also substantial grounds for the belief that the Roman 

Catholic Church made a great contribution to the Liberal victory. 
This Church, which needs all the help it can muster for its desperate conflict 
with its Communist enemies in Europe, could not have been expected to 
view with equanimity the ejection from power of a loyal son who was head 
of one of the most important governments of the British Commonwealth. 
According to the last census of Canada, taken in 1941, roughly 44 per cent 
of the inhabitants of Canada were then adherents to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the proportion is to-day larger. During the election the leaders 
of this Church preserved officially a scrupulous neutrality, but there is 
considerable evidence that their subordinate priesthood, presumably with 
their full approval, exercised their influence, which is particularly powerful 
with women voters, to assure the return of Liberal candidates. Certain 
Progressive Conservative newspapers in Ontario tried to appease the 
Roman Catholic voters by advocating the appointment of a Canadian Minister 
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to the Vatican, but the only result of this move was to antagonize Protestant 
Orangemen. An odd circumstance in connexion with the Catholic vote is 
that it would appear that the Progressive Conservatives received markedly 
greater support from Quebec than from non-Quebec Catholics. 

The minor parties of the Left fared very badly in the election. The 
factious opposition of the left wing of the C.C.F. to both the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Security Pact, which the leaders of the party had endorsed, 
exposed it to the deadly charge that it was seriously infected with pro- 
Communist sentiment. Another count against it was the failure of most 
of the socialist experiments of the C.C.F. Ministry, which has held power 
in Saskatchewan since 1944; and many of the rural supporters of the party 
in that province and elsewhere had become alarmed at the growing dominance 
of the left-wing trade unions in its councils. Moreover, at a time when the 
high level of prosperity and well-being in North America were in striking 
contrast to the régime of austerity which Britain was experiencing under a 
Socialist Ministry, the C.C.F. leaders had a hard task to convince the voters 
of the defects of the system of free enterprise, and the party’s campaign was 
half-hearted from the start. As the result of a division in the ranks of labour, 
it failed to realize its hopes of gaining industrial seats in Ontario to offset 
its expected losses in Saskatchewan, where a net loss of 13 seats was the 
chief factor in the reduction of its parliamentary strength from 31 to 13. 
It also made no progress in improving its very feeble strength in the territory 
east of Ottawa, in which it only carried one solitary seat. 

The Social Crediters, whose partiality for free enterprise and imperialism 
had caused them to be regarded as potential allies of Mr. Drew, have never 
become a serious factor in the Federal arena, but, with the help of the 
provincial machine of their party in Alberta, they were able to salvage 
from the Liberal flood 10 out of their 14 seats. The Communist candi- 
dates, disguised as Labor Progressives, polled a negligible vote except 
in one division of Toronto, where their leader, Tim Buck, secured about 
6,000 votes. 


Reasons for the Liberal Victory 


HAT were the principal reasons for the “landslide”? First must be 

put the country’s continuing prosperity; next the creditable record of 
achievement of the Government; and finally the success of the whispering 
(and not always “whispering”) campaign to the effect that, if the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives were elected, family allowances, old-age pensions 
and possibly other social services would be in jeopardy. The Liberal party 
had been in power continuously since 1935, an:| its spokesmen were fully 
justified in claiming that governments formed by it had helped to bring the 
war to a victorious conclusion; that they had meted out very generous 
treatment to the veterans of the armed forces and had managed skilfully 
the readjustment of the national economy to a peace-time basis; that they 
had reduced from the war-time peaks both the national debt and taxation; 
and that up to the end of 1948, at least, they had maintained by their trade and 
other policies a well-diffused prosperity. 
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The Progressive Conservatives, on the other hand, conspicuously failed 
in their attempt to make major political issues of the Dominion-provincial 
taxation question, the violation by the Government of fundamental liberal 
principles in its adoption of bureaucratic methods, and the alleged failure 
of the Government to grapple with the problem created by Canada’s rapidly 
worsening export trade. While the natural expectation was that the normal 
swing of the political pendulum would operate against a party which had 
been in power for fourteen years and against which numerous grievances 
had accumulated, it was not realized in this election. 

Undoubtedly the attractive personality of the Prime Minister, and the 
confidence which he had inspired by his integrity, ability and courage, made 
an enormous contribution to the great Liberal victory; but another important 
factor was a sense of gratitude felt by thousands of voters. The veterans 
were grateful for the liberal provisions for their rehabilitation in civil life, 
housewives for the system of family allowances, elderly people for increased 
old-age pensions and prairie grain-growers for guarantees of minimum 
prices for their grain and compensation for losses of crop through the 
vagaries of the weather. The candidates and press of the Liberal party made 
no bones about claiming for it sole credit for this lavish distribution of differ- 
ent kinds of benefits by the Federal Treasury; and some of them even sug- 
gested that another party, if it came to power, might withdraw or curtail 
them. Accordingly, there was a disposition on the part of the numerous 
recipients of such benefits to vote for the party which inaugurated them, in 
preference to taking risks with a new government. So the Toronto Globe 
and Mail poses the question whether it will ever be possible to dislodge the 
ruling Ministry in a country committed to “the welfare state”, as long as it 
is enjoying great prosperity. 

Mr. St. Laurent timed the election very cleverly, for six months hence a 
fresh mandate might not have been so easily secured by the Liberal party. 
Portents of an economic recession had already made their appearance before 
the latest drastic cut in British imports from Canada was announced; and 
the resulting contraction of export trade coupled with the now certain pros- 
pect of much poorer crops than in 1948 will assuredly mean a lower scale of 
prosperity for the Canadian people in the coming months. Meanwhile the 
defeated parties are trying to extract some grains of comfort from the fact 
that they will not have the responsibility of coping with the depression, and 
if it became serious it would bring grist to their mills. 

Intelligent Liberals freely admit that their majority in the House of 
Commons is too unwieldy and that skilful management of it will be required 
to prevent internal fissures. Roman Catholics just fall short of being half of 
Mr. St. Laurent’s following, but since they probably contributed about 
two-thirds of the Liberal party’s popular vote their influence upon its 
policies can be made decisive. Fortunately Mr. St. Laurent, although a 
devout Roman Catholic, is no religious bigot or slavish henchman of his 
Church in politics; he can be relied upon to apply restraining hands to any 
attempts of a Roman Catholic b/oc inside the Liberal party to impose its will 
upon the Protestant element. But it must also be recognized that the Liberal 
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party of Canada is now predominantly a Roman Catholic party, and this fact 
may have important consequences in various spheres. 

For one thing Canada can henceforth be counted upon to support with 
all her resources policies designed to check the aggressions of Russia and 
her satellites and, if war ever became necessary for this purpose, there would 
be no revival of the baneful controversy about conscription, which began 
to bedevil Canadian politics in 1917, because the Roman Catholic Church 
would secure its immediate acceptance by the French-Canadians as necessary 
' for the defence of their faith. But also, there can be little expectation of 
encouragement for any large inflow of Protestant immigrants, which might 
postpone the attainment of a clear numerical ascendancy by the Roman 
Catholic element in Canada, a goal which is now in sight. Furthermore 
there must be very definite limits to the progressivism of a party whose 
policies can be controlled by Roman Catholics and, if the Liberal party under 
their influence moves to the Right, the outlook for any revival of strength 
for the Progressive Conservatives will be much bleaker than the prospects 
of the C.C.F. 

The marked weakness of the opposition forces in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment creates a serious problem. The disparity in strength in the House of 
Commons will probably be cured by another election, but in the Senate it 
will be widened by the operations of mortality upon members appointed for 
life. To-day the Liberals in the Senate outnumber the Progressive Conserva- 
tives by about 5 to 1, and when the numerous vacancies now existing are 
filled their ascendancy will be increased. Moreover, the great majority of 
the surviving fifteen Progressive Conservative Senators are aged men, some 
of them permanent invalids, and they are quite incapable of performing the 
proper functions of an Opposition. Only a few of them can hope to outlive 
the term of the new Parliament, and if the Liberal Government fills future 
vacancies by appointing its own supporters the situation in the Upper House 
will become farcical. But Mr. St. Laurent has given indications that he is 
cognisant of this danger, and he is understood to be contemplating the 
strengthening of the Opposition in the Senate when he fills the vacancies. 
There are very few precedents since Confederation for a Government’s 
appointing a political opponent to the Senate, but if Mr. St. Laurent took 
such action he would enhance his own high prestige by gaining credit for 
unwonted generosity of spirit. 


Canada, 
July 1949. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE COAL STRIKE 


HE period here reviewed has in many ways been eventful : even dramatic. 
Several of the things standing out in high political relief are, however, 
still not much more than silhouettes, so that it is useless to make any cate- 
gorical pronouncement about them. A notable instance is the Chifley 
Government’s banking legislation.* Until the Privy Council’s judgment and 
its implications are known, this question has to be left in abeyance. + None the 
less, this really is a big silhouette; though to some extent it has been relegated 
to the background of Australia’s political consciousness. 

The above remarks notwithstanding, the banking case continues to have a 
politically exploitable value. References to it in the Press, though sporadic 
for some time past, are still frequent; and in leading articles it is still used as 
a stick with which to beat the Government. In Victoria, for example, a few 
days before the election for the Legislative Council (Upper House), held on 
June 18, the leader of the State Labour Party, Mr. Cain, delivered an address 
to a university student body, in which, among other things, he advocated 
government control of banking. This, both in the Press and in anti-Labour 
electioneering speeches, was immediately seized upon as a weapon to be used 
against his party. 


Another big silhouette is the forthcoming Federal election, to be held 
towards the end of the year. Thought of this election is inevitably woven 
into the whole political pattern of events. But what looms largest at the time 
of writing is the Communist question and its relation to the coal strike. 


Communist Crisis 


i* is patent that this year the struggle between Communism and democracy 
in this country has reached a stage where a decisive battle has to be fought. 
This has, obviously, a greater domestic implication for Labour than for the 
Opposition parties, inasmuch as it has already caused serious dissensions in 
the ranks of Labour and has in it the inherent possibility of causing a very 
dangerous, if not actually a disastrous, split. 

For some considerable time there has been growing uneasiness in both 
political and industrial Labour with regard to Communist tactics in the 
unions, more particularly in those associated with basic industries and utili- 
ties. The kind of plan followed by Communists in Australia is largely similar 
to Communist plans elsewhere. Its purpose is to capture control of society 


* See THE Rounp TaBLe: No. 149 (Dec. 1947), pp. 501-3; No. 150 (March 1948), 
pp. 608-15 ; No. 152 (Sept. 1948), p. 813; No. 153 (Dec. 1948), pp. 84-5. 

t+ The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has advised the Crown that the decision 
of the Australian courts should be upheld, to the effect that the nationalization of the 
trading banks is w/tra vires of the Commonwealth Parliament. The reasons for this judg- 
ment had not been published at the time of going to press.—Editor. 
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by seizing key posts in industrial Labour, so that society can be held to 
ransom or actually brought to that stage of disruption which Marxists call 
the “Revolutionary Situation”. This is the kind of plan apparently being 
followed in Britain; and in France it is supplemented by the strength of the 
Communists in political life, more particularly in Parliament. In Australia 
the Communist party is not yet in a position to make any serious bid for 
parliamentary strength; but the industrial pattern lends itself to the Com- 
munist plan through the existence of strong Federal trade unions which are 
accustomed to playing a part in politics. 

Communist tactics in industrial struggles in Australia are not necessarily 
peculiar to the Communists, who use an existing technique, normally 
used by militant and even, to some extent, by moderate union leaders: 
namely, creating a strike situation as a condition in which to negotiate. This 
technique is particularly favourable in a period such as the present, when with 
full employment the unions are in the stronger bargaining position. The 
ordinary unionist, however, uses this technique as part of the ordinary 
industrial “skin game”; he is probably more concerned with his short-term 
objectives (higher wages, better conditions, &c.) than with the damage that 
he does to the principle of arbitration itself. The Communist, on the other 
hand, uses this technique partly to secure industrial benefits for members of 
his union and thus retain their support; but partly also with a long-term 
objective of disruption. 

Moderate Labour leaders have been perturbed by these Communist tactics 
for some time past, and with the approbation of the Prime Minister have 
organized A.L.P. (Australian Labour Party) Groups within the unions for 
the purpose of combating Communist disrupters. Feeling has recently been 
running high between these A.L.P. Groups and the militants. 

If the “man in the street” did not realize how bold was the Communist 
bid for control of key unions, he had it brought home to him in striking 
fashion when an evening newspaper began publication of a series of articles, 
the writer of which had up to a short time previously been a highly placed 
Communist. The series began early in April and was shortly afterwards 
republished in pamphlet form.* The author stated that he had been a mem- 
ber of the inner Communist group but that he had left the party because of 
its direct affiliation with Moscow, whence it received its orders; and because 
it was a menace to our security and our way of life. 

He averred—quoting several instances—that union ballots had been 
“rigged”, to the extent of falsifying ballot papers, by Communist agents 
inside the unions;+ and that these and other machinations were part of a 
conspiracy to gain control of Australia. One definite and important objective 
was to secure, “particularly in the event of war”, control of the Victorian 
State Electricity Commission’s plant at Yallourn, in Gippsland. These 


* I was a Communist Leader, by Cecil Sharpley; published by The Herald and Weekly 
Times Lid., Melbourne. 

t This allegation is now sub judice. See, below, remarks on Royal Commission. In no 
case is it implied that the alleged “rigging” made any difference to the result of any 
election. 
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articles aroused all the more interest in that they gave the names of the lead- 
ing Communists in Australia and indicated their special réles. They further 
revealed the names of alleged “‘fellow-travellers” and “dupes” of standing in 
the community; and named various organizations, including a well-known 
youth league, that were supposed to be used by Communist headquarters 
for its own purposes. 

The articles caused a sensation all over Australia, in both political and 
industrial circles and among the general public. It is not surprising that the 
first notable political reaction came from Victoria: the writer had been 
employed mainly by the Victorian branch of the Communists, and had more- 
over specifically mentioned a threat to the Victorian State Electricity Com- 
mission’s plant. This reaction was intensified by the fact that about this time 
the Victorian State Government passed the necessary legislation to set up 
a Royal Commission on Communism. The Commissioner, Sir Charles Lowe, 
a member of the Supreme Court Bench, is at present conducting his investiga- 
tions. The writer of the above-mentioned articles is naturally figuring as a 
witness. There has been a considerable demand among moderates in indus- 
trial Labour for the institution of compulsory union ballots conducted by 
independent returning officers appointed by the Government. But there is 
no unanimity on this point «cag nen-Communist or anti-Communist 
unionists, some taking the view that this would be a serious and potentially 
dangerous interference with the unions’ domestic affairs. Communists are 
of course violently opposed to such a move. Political Labour has taken action 
however: after an unsuccessful attempt by the leader of the Opposition to 


introduce, in the Federal Parliament, a private member’s bill for this purpose, 
the Federal Labour Caucus decided (June 16) to amend the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act in such a way as to give the Arbitration Court power to deal 
with irregularities in union ballots. The Commonwealth Government has 


passed legislation to this effect: a step which has inevitably been condemned 
by militants, 


The Attack on Arbitration 


igo reference to arbitration and conciliation brings in another question 
which is really an appendix to the foregoing comments on Communism. 
A violent campaign has been going on for some time against the arbitration 
system; its latest and most determined phase is manifesting itself in the coal 
strike, in process at the time of writing. 

One of the Communists’ constant purposes is to smash arbitration, which 
was instituted in Australia many years ago thanks to the efforts of both 
political and industrial Labour. The system is a protection for the weaker 
side in the industrial relationship. The wiser unionists have seen its value 
for them in the past and see it as having value for the future; the Prime 
Minister is unshakably attached to it. 

The employer is the one who benefits more from it at present; his is the 
weaker side owing to post-war full employment. Some non-Communists in 
the union movement believe that the present advantages of their movement 
over the employer are only temporary; they fear the onset of a depression. 
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They thus feel that this is the time to bring pressure to bear on the Arbitra- 
tion Court in order to get all possible advantages while they have a strong 
bargaining weapon. The Communists, on the other hand, are radically 
opposed to arbitration. They would like to have no restrictions on their 
activities; and in any case this quasi-judicial arbitration system does not suit 
their policy. One of their methods is to flood the Court with applications 
and matters great and small, in order to make the system unworkable and 
then exploit unionists’ impatience. 

Latterly, Communist attacks on arbitration have been more direct and 
more open. Thus in April the Assistant National Secretary of the Federated 
Ironworkers’ Association, a Communist, L. J. McPhillips, criticized the 
Arbitration Court so strongly at a workers’ meeting that he was called before 
the Court and ordered to apologize. He was given several chances to with- 
draw his remarks, but remained so truculently defiant in his contempt that 
the Court had no alternative but to commit him to prison; and he served his 
term (one month) in the Long Bay prison, in Sidney. The Communists tried, 
but failed, to exact industrial sanctions by way of retaliation. McPhillips was 
to have been a union representative on the basic-wage panel; but he was 
naturally not permitted to serve in this capacity; and subsequently the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, whose adjurations to apologize to the 
Court he had not heeded, acquiesced in the removal of his name from 
the panel. 

In May the Chifley Government was put in a difficult position on another 
matter connected with arbitration and conciliation. The two union repre- 
sentatives on the Stevedoring Industry Commission (who are respec- 
tively General Secretary and Assistant General Secretary of the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation and both Communists) not only dissented violently 
from a majority decision of the Commission, but attacked the Commission 
in public and even advised members of their union to flout its ruling. The 
presiding member, Judge Kirby, trenchantly condemned this disloyalty to 
the Commission and to the majority principle and made it plain that he could 
not continue to preside over the Commission in such circumstances. The 
Commonwealth Government very properly took the view that the behaviour 
of the two offending members was unpardonable and called for their 
resignation. Their Federation refused to nominate two others in their place, 
and the Commission was subsequently abolished and replaced by a Steve- 
doring Board. The Government won that fight to the extent of dismissing 
the two men in question without bringing about the shipping tie-up that had 
been threatened; but its victory was incomplete inasmuch as it could not 
save the Commission. 


The Coal Strike 


O pass over several other instances of these attacks on arbitration: the 
latest and most serious of all is the coal strike. In order to force quite 
unnecessary direct action, the coal-miners decided to hold a stop-work meet- 
ing early in June and there discuss the question of a general coal strike. 
This Australia-wide stop-work meeting was postponed for two weeks by the 
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Central Council of the Miners’ Federation, and special conferences were held 
with the Coal Industry Tribunal (which consists of one man, Mr. Gallagher). 
Later the Central Council changed its views, despite strong representations 
from Mr. Gallagher (who had in no way suggested that miners’ claims were 
inadmissible), and stop-work meetings were held all over Australia on 
Thursday, June 16, in defiance of the Tribunal’s back-to-work order. Mr. 
Gallagher warned the Government that this was a definite challenge as to 
who was to govern Australia. When the meetings were held, the minority 
of the total membership who attended voted overwhelmingly—but by an 
open vote—to stage a general coal strike from June 27 until such time as 
their demands should be accorded. 

Shortly after this decision, matters were complicated by disastrous floods 
in the two great coal-mining areas of Newcastle and Maitland, in New South 
Wales. On the evening of Monday, June 20, Mr. Chifley and the Labour 
Premier of New South Wales, Mr. McGirr, issued a joint statement, narrow- 
ing the dispute down mainly to the question of long-service leave, and warn- 
ing miners that it “must be settled by the proper arbitral tribunal and not 
otherwise”. 

An eleventh-hour intervention of the A.C.T.U. failed to prevent the strike, 
which began on Monday, June 27. Next day an emergency bill enabling 
the Government to freeze the funds of any union using such funds to prolong 
the strike was rushed through the Federal Parliament. The Prime Minister 
also took the step, unique in the history of his Government, of authorizing 
the insertion, in the daily press, of large “display” advertisements setting out 


the facts of the case and the Government’s determination to uphold the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. The following extracts from one such notice are charac- 
teristic of the series: 


THe Coat MINERS HAVE EvERYTHING TO LosE. There can be no possible 
justification for a General Strike in the Coal Mining Industry in present circum- 
stances. Specially arranged methods of Arbitration and Conciliation were working 
smoothly when the Communist Section of the Miners’ Leaders decided on Irrespon- 
sible and Dangerous Direct Action. The Joint Coal Board was vigorously carrying 
out its task of reorganizing the whole industry and improving the lot of mine 
workers, both industrially and socially. 

‘THE MINERS HAVE EVERYTHING TO LosE AND NoTHING To GaIn. They can gain 
nothing because the Government is determined that their claims must be settled by 
the proper arbitral tribunal and will not yield to threats or direct action of any kind. 

..+ This strike is not the way for the miners to achieve their claims. It is a revolt 
against the whole community and the conciliation and arbitration machinery 
specially set up to deal with such claims. The Communist section of the miners’ 
leaders want no law but their own, and are recklessly ready to sabotage Australian 
industry and victimize their fellow workers in order to achieve their ends. 

This fight is not one between workers and employers, or between an Industrial 
Union and a Government. It is an attempt by the cynical Communist section of the 
miners’ leaders to destroy forever the Australian system of conciliation and 
arbitration, and to substitute an industrial anarchy in which the rights and wrongs 
of the case would be unimportant in disputes, and only strength would count. It 
is a vicious misuse of union solidarity and loyalty by the ruthless Communist section 
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of the miners’ leaders who are willing to climb to power over the ruins of industrial 
and social Australia. 

These advertisements have been consistently kept up, and supported by 
similar notices inserted by the A.C.T.U. The Prime Minister, speaking at the 
Macquarie (his own constituency) A.L.P. electoral assembly at Katoomba 
(N.S.W.) on July 3, said: “I would rather return to private life than give in 
to the undisciplined display of brute force now being made”; and he put the 
Government’s point of view in vigorous Australian terms : “It will be boots 
and all as far as the Government is concerned, if the leaders of the mining 
unions continue to wage unnecessary and callous war on the community.” 
The phrase “war on the community” is amply justified by the stringent 
rationing of gas and electricity that has been intensified each week; and by 
the effects of the strike on industry. In New South Wales, which represents 
probably about one-third of industrial Australia, all big industries, including 
steel, have been forced to close. The resultant standing down of employees 
is very serious, 

After the passing of the emergency bill to freeze strike funds, it was dis- 
covered that large sums had been withdrawn by certain unions before there 
was time to block them. Two unions, the Miners’ Federation and the 
Federated Ironworkers’ Association, were warned by the Arbitration Court 
that their leaders would be sent to gaol for contempt if they failed to hand 
into Court by July 6 the funds withdrawn. This was a day later than originally 
decided by the Court, because the Chief Judge had postponed his order pend- 
ing a decision by the High Court on his jurisdiction, which had been chal- 
lenged by militant leaders. 

On July 7 the Court sentenced the secretary of the Western District branch 
of the Miners’ Federation, J. H. King, to one month’s gaol (subsequently 
the sentence was increased to twelve months) for contempt in refusing to 
answer questions on such funds; and on July 8 L. J. McPhillips, acting 
secretary of the Ironworkers’ Association and a well-known Communist 
(vide supra), was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for contempt of the 
Arbitration Court in respect of the same matter, the Judge (Mr. Justice 
Foster) remarking that “the actions of McPhillips and the Association have 
been calculated, deliberate, rebellious, defiant and completely contemptuous”. 

There were noisy demonstrations at the Court, which sat in Sydney and 
to which 1,000 wharf labourers had marched four abreast through the city. 
On the same day summonses were issued against seven other officials of the 
Miners’ Federation, including the president, I. Williams, a Communist. This 
brought the total of such summonses to twenty. 

The same day also, security police raided Marx House, the Communists’ 
Sydney headquarters, ransacked the building, even taking up the carpets, and 
took away packages of papers and records on a truck. It was subsequently 
discovered, from documents thus confiscated, that the Communists had been 
the most active instigators of the move to withdraw union funds from the 
bank. The Communist comment was, as might have been expected, that this 
raid, “taken together with the heavy gaol sentences” and fines imposed by 
the Court, “reveals an alarming drift towards police-state Fascism”. 

Bb 
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When the Court sat again on the following Monday (July 11), Idris 
Williams, president, and G. W. S. Grant, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
were each sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, and a £2,000 fine 
was imposed on the Federation. It looked at first as if these severe sentences 
would harden the attitude not only of the miners but of the unions supporting 
them; there was, in effect, a 24-hours’ shipping tie-up. But the Government 
stood firm. Moreover, a conference was arranged between the Prime 
Minister, the Attorney-General (Dr. Evatt) and the N.S.W. Premier (Mr. 
McGirr), with a view to asking the transport unions to move a quantity of 
coal stocks lying “‘at grass” (hard by the mines) and in railway trucks in 
New South Wales, in order to preserve essential services as long as possible. 
Though Mr. Chifley refused to make any public statement with regard to 
these plans, it was clear that the Cabinet intended to take drastic measures, 
if necessary, to ensure that this transport work was done. 

That was on Tuesday, July 12. On the Wednesday (which is the time when 
the present report closes), a group of unions comprising the key transport 
unions, representing a total membership of 50,000, decided to shift coal, as 
required, by “the most expeditious means of transport”, and coal is already 
on the move. This is all the more significant—and hopeful—inasmuch as 
certain transport unions have in the recent past been responsible for a number 
of hold-ups. 

Whatever the final outcome of the miners’ strike and the Government’s 
efforts, it is evident that the “showdown” has begun. This is confirmed by 
the vigorous way in which the Government has followed up the raid on 


Marx House mentioned above. The Communist party is definitely being 
forced on to the defensive, even though it may be a truculent and ruthlessly 
destructive defence. 


Australia, 
July 1949. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP ACT 


NE of the liveliest controversies of many years was precipitated by the 
“South African Citizenship Bill”. A change in the nationality laws was 
not mentioned in the Speech from the Throne and, although the Bill was 
introduced on May 25, it was not generally expected that it would be pro- 
ceeded with this session, which was due to end about three weeks later. 
General Smuts, the leader of the Opposition, left for England believing that 
the Bill would be held over until next year. On June 3 the Bill came to the 
top of the Order Paper and the Government announced that it had to pass. 
At the best of times nationality legislation is a ticklish question in this 
country. The Bill sponsored by Dr. T. E. Dénges, the Minister of the 
Interior, had in addition some objectionable features which made the Opposi- 
tion deploy its full force. The Session of Parliament was extended for nearly 
a month and the Bill only passed into law after all-night sittings and with the 
use of all the instruments of parliamentary coercion. By these means, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dénges, South Africa was enabled to pass the most up-to-date and 
constitutionally correct legislation of all the members of the Commonwealth.* 
The Act is a long, involved and cumbrously drafted measure which makes 
at least one major change in Commonwealth nationality laws. South African 
or, as in the past it was formally called, “Union” nationality was determined 
by the Nationality and Flags Act of 1927, a controversial measure piloted 
to the Statute Book by Dr. Malan, then Minister of the Interior in a National- 
ist Government and now Prime Minister. This Act established the so-called 
‘double nationality”, in terms of which South Africans were both “Union 
nationals” and “British subjects”. The Commonwealth position was un- 
changed until 1946, when, immediately after the London conference of 
Prime Ministers, Canada passed an Act establishing Canadian nationality. 
By an arrangement made at the conference, a meeting of experts represent- 
ing the Dominions Governments met in London in 1947 and recommended 
the establishment by the Dominions of their own local nationality with, at the 
same time, the recognition of a “common status” which could be described 
either as that of a “Commonwealth citizen” or a “British subject”. Britain 
and Australia in 1948 passed Acts in keeping with these recommendations ; 
and their example has been followed by New Zealand and Ceylon. 

The South African Bill, except for the “common status”, follows roughly 
the provisions of the Canadian Act. It abolishes the conception of a “Union 
national” and establishes that of a “South African citizen”. This citizenship 
can be achieved in four ways: (a) by birth, (b) by descent from a Union 
national, (¢) by registration for those who are citizens of other Common- 
wealth countries or of the Republic of Ireland and (@) by naturalization for 
those who are aliens. 


* Hansard, 1949, column 7578. 
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The essential change, as in the case of Canada, concerns those who are 
citizens of other Commonwealth countries. Hitherto “British subjects” have 
automatically acquired South African nationality by the simple fact of two 
years’ South African domicile. As in Canada and Australia, this automatic 
process has been abolished and a process of “registration” substituted. 
“Registration” can take place only after five years’ residence, a formal applica- 
tion has to be made to the Minister of the Interior, and there are a number of 
requirements similar to those needed for the naturalization of an alien. These 
requirements are identical with those made in Canada and, in addition to 
obvious provisions about being of good character and so on, include having 
“an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of South 
African citizenship”. The only real difference henceforward between“regis- 
tration” and “naturalization” is that naturalization needs six instead of five 
years and some minor provisions-about advertising the application. The Bill 
protects the status of all those who have become Union nationals at the time 
of promulgation of the Act and a woman may acquire or lose nationality of 
her own right. 

Those immigrants who acquired their citizenship by registration before the 
Act are secure. But those registered subsequently, together with all citizens 
by naturalization of whatever date, may be deprived of their citizenship—and 
that not necessarily after a judicial process. The Act indeed provides that in 
certain circumstances the Minister may, and in other circumstances he must, 
appoint a commission of enquiry or refer the matter to a court of law for 
enquiry whether a certain citizen has been guilty of one or other of the 
offences specified in the Act as rendering him liable to deprivation of citizen- 
ship. The Minister, however, is not bound to accept the finding of the com- 
mission or court, and even if he does so is not bound to act in accordance 
therewith. The discretionary power thus given him by the Act is very great, 
and was one of the main objects of attack by the Opposition during the 
debates. 

The South African measure differs from all other Commonwealth legisla- 
tion in the disappearance of any explicit reference to a common or Common- 
wealth status. The Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Acts, like the 1927 
South African Act, say explicitly that their nationals shall be “British sub- 
jects”; and the Ceylon Act adopts the definition in the British Nationality 
Act, which provides that nationals of other Commonwealth countries shall 
be Commonwealth citizens and British subjects, the two terms being 
synonymous. The South African Bill repeals the Act which describes Union 
nationals as “British subjects” and puts nothing in the vacuum thus created. 
An oath of allegiance to the King, required for citizens both by registration 
and by naturalization, is the only remaining shadow of a “common status”. 

It was this omission of an explicit reference to a common status which 
created much of the opposition. Dr. Malan and Dr. Dénges, the two main 
defenders, eventually asserted that the omission was justified by the recent 
conference in London which regulated the position of the Republic of India 
in the Commonwealth. Dr. Dénges said, “‘it is no longer possible to talk of 
a common status. It is only possible to do so when there is either a common 
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allegiance to one King or a super-state; but since common allegiance is no 
longer an essential condition of membership of the Commonwealth there 
cannot be a common subjecthood to circumscribe a common status; and 
since there is no question of a super-state there cannot be a common citizen- 
ship.”* Hence he concluded that there was no longer such a thing as a 
Commonwealth citizen or subject. Later on in the debate Dr. Malan con- 
centrated on the lack of a super-state, while Dr. Dénges put, the lack of a 
common allegiance in the forefront of his argument. The opponents of 
the Bill retorted that the Conference explicitly stated that no change had 
been brought about in the Commonwealth status of Dominions other than 
India and that therefore this Conference could not be used to justify so 
radical a change as the abolition of the common status. Dr. Malan himself 
having admitted that citizenship had not been discussed at the Conference, 
they accused the Government of a unilateral repudiation of the agreement as 
to common status reached at the conferences in 1946 and 1947. This led to 
the other wing of the Opposition attack, which was to ask why, as the Con- 
ference had ended only three weeks before the Bill was published, there had 
been this indecent haste; and why a contentious, complicated Bill was forced 
through Parliament in the last days of a dying session without even examina- 
tion by a Select Committee. 

One of the motives ascribed to the Government for this haste brings out 
the other main point of difference between South Africa and the other 
Commonwealth countries. In this country the franchise has for years been 
linked with citizenship. In Canada a British immigrant can vote after a year, 
whether or not he has gone through the process of registration. In Australia 
this period is about to be reduced to six months and in Britain it is six 
months. In South Africa it is dependent on the acquiring of citizenship; 
if, therefore, citizenship is made a five-years’ process instead of being auto- 
matic after two years, the British new-comer has to wait for five years instead 
of automatically acquiring the right to vote after two years. 

The necessary dependence of the franchise upon citizenship explains the 
other main cause of resentment against the Bill. As in Australia and Britain, 
and in South Africa under the old Act dealing with aliens, the grant of 
nationality is made a purely executive Act. In Canada the applicant for regis- 
tration is either accepted automatically or his application goes before an 
ordinary court. In South Africa the grant of registration is now entirely 
within the discretion of the Minister, who need assign no reason and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. Owing to the vagueness with which the 
requirements for citizenship have been stated, there was no lack of critics to 
assert that in effect the South African Minister of the Interior has been granted 
the untrammelled right to declare whether a new-comer shall or shall not be 
permitted to vote. 

The Government refused any substantial amendment and, as the guillotine 


* Hansard, loc. cit. 
+ The Opposition unsuccessfully moved an amendment to define Commonwealth 


citizenship as a symbol of the free association of the independent sovereign members of 
the Commonwealth. 
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drastically reduced discussion, many clauses were passed without any debate 
at all. One of the amendments which was strongly pressed and as resolutely 
refused was to exempt from the operations of the Bill British immigrants 
already in the country who could have been presumed to have come here 
thinking that within two years they would become voters. 

In the Assembly the Bill was passed with the help of the closure and the 
guillotine. The guillotine was introduced in the Senate for the first time in 
South African history and the Government’s very narrow majority was sus- 
tained by two English-speaking Senators from Natal who sit as independents. 
Largely attended meetings of protest in the Cape and Johannesburg did not 
shake the Government’s determination to pass the Bill into law. 


The Work of the Session 


HE Session of Parliament which ended in June was chiefly remarkable 

for its comparative poverty of output. It was the first full Session of 
a Government which had come into office full of ideas, it was nearly, if not 
quite, the longest Session on record, and an overwhelming number of Bills 
was introduced, many of them of a non-party character taken from the files 
of the previous Government. Yet the total on the Statute Book is small and 
the ideas are largely in abeyance. The explanation probably is that the pro- 
gramme adumbrated before the election was for the most part vague and 
negative, and even now has not been fully formulated. For example, one 
important plank of the apartheid platform was the prevention of Natives from 
flocking into the towns looking for work. But the United Party Government 
had tried for years to slow down this incursion, largely in the interests of 
the Natives themselves, without very much result; and the new Government 
has already discovered that more legislation will not meet the case. Indeed, 
the progress towards apartheid, or even towards agreement upon what 
apartheid means, has virtually been at a standstill since these notes were last 
written. Nothing more was heard during the Session about the Bill to 
remove Coloured voters from the common roll in the Cape Province. In 
the light of Mr. Havenga’s scruples it is possible that the vacuum will remain 
unfilled, although Dr. Malan has claimed that the Provincial Council elec- 
tions gave him a mandate to go ahead and although the Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Schoeman) said crudely in a recent speech that “‘next Session we take 
the Hottentots off the White man’s voters’ roll”. Similarly, the much- 
threatened Native representatives (three in the Lower House and two in the 
Upper) who were brought in by General Hertzog in 1936, still survive, and 
the question whether they can legally be abolished without a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate and Assembly sitting together remains unsolved. The 
problem of mixed trade unions (unions of which both White and Coloured 
are members) was relegated to a Commission which is still sitting, and the 
proposal for national registration to be followed by identity cards has been 
postponed. The object of this proposal was to separate the sheep from the 
goats once and forall. Perhaps a belated realization that many who now pass 
for White might find themselves and their families reduced for ever to the 
Coloured ranks had something to do with this decision, but in any case the 
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difficulties are enormous and the idea of White people carrying “passes” 
proved to be unpopular, even in some Nationalist quarters. 

In the result only two very minor apartheid statutes were passed. The Un- 
employment Insurance Act removed nearly all Natives from the obligations 
and benefits of unemployment insurance, and the Mixed Marriages Act en- 
deavours, by criminal penalties, to put a stop to marriages between White 
and Coloured, which have already dwindled to a negligible number. A little 
more was attempted by administrative measures. A small additional dose of 
apartheid on the railways and in the Post Office and an increase in the bonus 
for Indians who are willing to emigrate carry the policy no farther, nor does 
the decision of the Minister for Native Affairs not to summon the Native 
Representative Council to meet again. The Council was already in abeyance 
by its own decision. 

Apart from the Citizenship Act, which is dealt with separately, the two 
most important measures of the Session were probably the South-West 
Africa Act and its corollary, the Act authorizing those Germans in South- 
West Africa who were deprived of their citizenship during the war to recover 
it if they so wish. The aim of the South-West Africa Act was to admit 
elected members from that Territory to the Union Parliament, thus further 
extending the nexus created by the Mandate twenty years ago. But the 
Opposition held that Dr. Malan had made a thoroughly bad bargain in agree- 
ing to six members in the Lower House, when on a population basis not 
more than three could be justified, p/ws four Senators, and a still worse one 
in agreeing to the stipulation that the Territory should retain its own fiscal 
system and should not be liable to Union rates of taxation. On both points 
the Government proved adamant. In the end it was General Smuts himself 
who proposed to remove from the Bill the proviso that the new members 
should not take part in or vote on financial measures affecting the Union. 
The upshot is that South-West Africa will have double representation with- 
out taxation—an interesting reversal of the old slogan: “No taxation without 
representation.” 

Broadly, until the Citizenship Bill disturbed the waters, the Government 
sailed on a fairly placid sea. It made many mistakes of fact and tact and its 
management of the business of Parliament was weak at times, largely owing 
to inexperience. If, as opponents contend, its main object at this stage is to 
entrench itself in power by getting rid of Native and Coloured representation, 
by bringing in numbers of German voters, by cutting down British immigra- 
tion and by winning over more English-speaking voters on the apartheid cry, 
it has not so far made much progress. But events have made its present 
tenure of power more secure, and it is too early to judge what may be expected 
if and when that security is firmly established. 


South Africa, 
July 1949. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


DIVISION of opinion on the subject of conscription, or compulsory 
military training, was evident during the conferences of the Labour 
party and the Federation of Labour, representing respectively the parlia- 
mentary and industrial wings of the labour movement. Early in the year the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Peter Fraser) appealed to the Federation of Labour to 
defer its decision on that issue until he returned from the discussions in 
London. 

When the question came up for discussion at the annual conference of the 
Labour party on May 24 it was clear that there was going to be determined 
opposition to any departure from the traditional policy of Labour, which 
would only sanction conscription in war-time and then only with equal 
conscription of wealth. The gravity of the international situation, however, 
had been so forcibly impressed upon the Prime Minister in London that he 
told the conference bluntly: “We must be ready to defend the country. I 
must have my answer.” Labour’s record on defence, Mr. Fraser recalled, had 
been consistent and progressive. Both the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
Governments would do everything in their power to achieve peace, but unless 
there was a permanent peace the danger would increase so long as others 
wished to impose their will by force. “We will literally be criminals”, he said, 
“if we do not take every step to protect our shores. It is no use people say- 
ing we can keep out of wars. We cannot.” The Air Force and Navy had 
already been strengthened, but without compulsory service it would be 
humanly impossible to have the fully trained land force that might be 
required for the defence of the British Commonwealth. He submitted a series 
of resolutions which had been unanimously approved by the Cabinet and 
adopted by the Labour party caucus with only one dissentient. The first two, 
which the conference adopted without division, affirmed that full provision 
should be made for the defence of New Zealand and adjacent Pacific areas 
and for the maximum possible contribution to the defence of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Issue was joined on the third paragraph, which would authorize the 
Government to bring in compulsory service if it considered it necessary. An 
amendment was proposed on orthodox lines, opposing conscription in 
peace-time but accepting it for war provided there was a simultaneous con- 
scription of wealth. It was necessary to get prior authority before the Govern- 
ment could take such a departure from the traditional Labour policy. Mr. 
Fraser reasoned that the Government had full power under the Defence Act 
and the war emergency regulations to reintroduce compulsory service, 
which had been suspended between the wars, but he was anxious to have the 
people with him at every step. The great majority of his colleagues were 
against the referendum. If it had to be decided in that way he would be glad 
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to lead a campaign in the affirmative, but he recoiled from having to fight 
before the public against his friends in the Labour movement. If they had 
a referendum he believed that the people would be convinced when they saw 
that both the Labour party and the National party favoured compulsory 
service. They were entitled to have the matter put before them as a straight- 
out issue, for or against compulsory service. They must either have an 
expeditionary force of untrained volunteers or compulsory training. He 
insisted on the urgency of the matter and begged the conference to place the 
Government in a position to act quickly. Any action they might take should 
have the unanimous support of his party. To achieve that the amendment 
was withdrawn and the Prime Minister then modified the first draft of the 
third resolution, which was carried in the following form: 


This Conference requests the Government to use all the resources of the 
country essential for the defence and preservation of our people, our country, 
and our Commonwealth; if the resources are not available without compulsory 
national service the Government be requested to obtain the views of the electors on 
this question by a referendum. 


In common with the Prime Minister the National party and the influential 
Returned Services Association had both desired that compulsory service 
should be brought in as a decision of Parliament. Criticizing the Govern- 
ment’s action on this score Mr. Holland (Leader of the National Opposition) 
said : “The fact is strikingly made evident that the Labour Conference is more 
powerful than the people’s elected Government. Even when the safety and 
security of the people is at stake the Government’s decision as to what is the 
proper course to pursue has to take second place to the decision of a sectional 
conference not responsible to the electors and not in possession of important 
facts known only to the Government.” 

The intention of the Government is that youths on reaching the age of 
18 shall be called up for an initial training of fourteen weeks in district 
camps before being posted to territorial units. Thereafter they will attend 
three annual camps of two weeks each, and muster and night parades. They 
will then be posted to the reserve for seven years. The annual intake is 
expected to be about 8,000. 

The Governor General in his speech at the opening of Parliament on 
June 28 announced that the Government had decided that compulsory 
military training was the only means of producing the trained land forces 
which would be required immediately in case of emergency. As a first 
step towards putting this policy into effect, the Military Training Poll Bill 
was introduced on June 29 and carried on the following day without a 
division. It provides for a straight-out vote for or against compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

Meanwhile the National party moved a resolution of no confidence in the 
Government on the ground that in this important matter of policy it had 
been influenced by an outside organization instead of by Parliament. The 
motion was defeated by 38 votes to 35. 

Though the Prime Minister was personally opposed to the referendum 
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solution and might appear to have suffered a rebuff, he is actually extricated 
from a rather delicate position. In view of his narrow majority in Parlia- 
ment and the coming election, any split in the Labour ranks might have been 
serious. As it is, the referendum is to be held forthwith, the verdict of the 
people being rendered, it is hoped, free of party controversy. The general 
election, which will take place in four months’ time, will then presumably 
be fought on matters of general policy. 

According to a Parliamentary return (H 19 B) the estimated cost per head 
of population when the scheme is in operation will be £9 9s. as compared 
with {15 2s. in the United Kingdom. Our present expenditure on defence is 
£5. 45. per head. 


A Militant Labour Movement 


ISSONANT forces which had been evident in the industrial labour 
movement for some time past came to a head during the few weeks 
preceding the parliamentary session. The executive of the Federation of 
Labour was gravely concerned over the carpenters’ strike in Auckland and 
the activity of an “action committee” which appeared to be usurping the 
powers of the Trades Council, and of the national council and the executive 
of the Federation of Labour. The aim appeared to be a complete stoppage 
of the industry. The Government at the same time demanded of the Water- 
side Workers’ Union whether it proposed to abide by the decisions of the 
Waterfront Authority, which had been set up in December 1948 for the 
management of the industry by a joint committee of workers and manage- 
ment. The Waterside Union challenged the right of the Government to 
intervene, but its national executive declared that it wished this form of 
control to continue. A carpenters’ union which refused to take secret ballots 
on matters of policy was eventually deprived of registration and a new union 
took its place. The Minister of Labour interdicted the application of moneys 
raised by the miners on the west coast to help Auckland carpenters thrown 
out of employment by an illegal strike. 

At the annual conference of the Federation of Labour, which opened on 
May 17, the militant wing made a determined effort to gain control of the 
organization. It challenged the action of the executive in regard to the 
carpenters’ and watersiders’ strikes at Auckland and continued to support 
the union which had been struck off the register. The President (Mr. A. W. 
Croskery) warned the members that irresponsible words and undisciplined 
actions were liable to undermine the Federation and that if he were re-elected 
to office disrupters would be disciplined. The executive took its stand on the 
maintenance of the system of arbitration inaugurated in William Pember 
Reeves’s Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1894, and challenged 
the recalcitrant unions to say whether they wished this to be scrapped. An 
amendment to the President’s report was defeated by 106 votes to 49, and 
the action of the executive in the carpenters’ and watersiders’ disputes was 
approved by larger majorities. The president and executive were all re- 
elected and the Government’s action in regard to the strikes was approved. 
Thus ended what is described by Mr. P. M. Butler, one of the executive, as 
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“a manceuvre of the greatest magnitude. Had it succeeded our entire indus- 
trial and political labour structure would have been wrecked and a definite 
ultimatum served on the Government.” The Government also received the 
strong support of the Labour party conference. 

The conference of the Labour party called upon the Government to study 
further the constitution and functions of the Legislative Council. The con- 
ference disapproved proposals to license the press and to reduce the age for 
the electoral franchise from 21 to 18. It decided that no recommendations 
should be made by the Government for titles which are hereditary, and that 
no affiliated union should make financial contributions to any political party 
except the one to which the national conference had pledged its support. 


The Position of Communists 


ONSIDERABLE uneasiness has been caused by disclosures of Com- 

munist activity in Australia and evidence of similar influences in New 
Zealand. Several of the industrial disputes of the past year bore evidence 
of Communist technique, and known Communists held office in some 
important unions. During the Labour party conference the Minister of 
Labour (Hon. A. McLagan) remarked as a significant fact that Communist 
candidates had already been selected to oppose the Government in various 
electorates. 

On May 21 the Labour party conference declared the Society for Closer 
Relations with the Soviet Union and the Women’s Charter Movement to be 
Communist auxiliaries. Members of the Labour party, accordingly, will not 
be allowed to join either of them or to subscribe to their funds. Mr. Holland 
states that the National party, if returned to power at the election, will 
declare the Communist party subversive and debar its members from all 
positions in which they could “serve their foreign masters”. In view of 
disclosures from Australia the Returned Services Association called upon its 
Communist members to state clearly where they stood in the matter of loyalty. 
To this the officials of the Party responded on June 23. They said that 


party members were loyal New Zealanders, opposed to all minority dictatorships 
and convinced that social changes must and will come, but only with the consent 
and active co-operation of most of the people. At no time had they refused the 
oath of allegiance to the King, and members had taken it when entering the Armed 


Forces. The party was unreservedly loyal to the people of New Zealand and valued 
the country’s British connexion. 


The Association was not satisfied with this protestation and is taking steps 
to vest itself with the powers necessary to deal with the situation. The chair- 
man of the Communist party in New Zealand, who had been prominent in 
trade-union politics for the last few years, was recently removed from office 
“for failure to act in accordance with the basic organizational principle of the 
Communist Party, namely democratic centralism”. 
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The Dominion’s Finance 


CCORDING to a statement made by the Minister of Finance (Mr. Nash) 

on June 8 the public accounts for the year ended March 31 showed a sur- 

plus of £2,631,000. Income tax produced a record sum of over {49,000,000 

(£7,708,000 in excess of the estimate). The revenue for the year was 

£141,524,000 and the expenditure £138,893,000. The income of the social- 

security fund was {44,437,000 and the expenditure £42,966,000. During the 

year customs duties were down as compared with the estimates owing to 

concessions in tariffs and the diversion of imports from foreign countries 

to the United Kingdom. Sales tax was slightly down owing to alteration 
in the exchange rates. 

During the year the overseas debt was reduced by £3,225,000, repayment 
in cash, and as a result of the variation in the exchange rate the London and 
Australian debt was reduced by £20,948,000 in terms of New Zealand cur- 
rency. The internal loan indebtedness was increased by £40,283,000, which 
included the sum of £20,000,000 borrowed under the Finance Act, 1948, to 
compensate the Reserve Bank and the trading banks in New Zealand for the 
loss of sterling assets by the appreciation of the exchange. There is thus a 
net increase in the public debt for the year of £16,110,000 in terms of New 
Zealand currency. 

The railways showed an operating loss of £1,102,866, as compared with 
an estimated loss of £900,000. It is stated that a loss of £640,000 was incurred 
by having to use imported instead of New Zealand coals. 


Increase in Standard Wages 


N March an application was filed in the Arbitration Court, with the back- 
ing of the Federation of Labour, for an increase in the standard wage of 

6d. an hour. The claim was based upon the continuance of New Zealand’s 
excellent export position and the belief that no recession in prices was 
threatened. These arguments were rebutted on March 22 in a counter 
application on behalf of the New Zealand Employers’ Federation for a 
standard-wage pronouncement. Judgment was delivered on April 12 grant- 
ing an increase of 4d. an hour for skilled workers over the 1947 pronounce- 
ment and 33d. an hour for semi-skilled and unskilled. 

The court found that economic conditions were very satisfactory. The 
percentage of the national income enjoyed by salary and wage earners as a 
class had probably receded, though the actual rates paid in industry had 
advanced since the war more than had been prescribed in awards and agree- 
ments. The earnings of salaried workers in factory production had not kept 
pace with those of wage workers. Complaint was made that the index figures 
provided in recent years were out of date and could not be accepted as a 
trustworthy measuring rod. In any case, should the Court attempt by its 
decisions to effect a redistribution of income, the situation was bound to be 
varied by changes in the incidence of taxation, or by changes in the distribu- 
tion of financial or other benefits by the State. 

This decision is significant as being the first under amended Economic 
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Stabilization Emergency Regulations, 1942, Reg. 39 (B) (4) and Reg. 42 (4) 
as inserted by Amendment No. 14 Serial No. 1949/10, which provides that 
the Court, in making a general pronouncement or a general order increasing 
or reducing wage rates, is to take into consideration all relevant circumstances 
including not only the Government Statistician’s index of prices but also the 
relevant movements in the income of the different sections of the community. 

The Price Tribunal declared on May 7 that the pronouncement made an 
increase in price inevitable in some industries. In no case would it be per- 
mitted to produce extra profit. 


United Kingdom to Pay More 


ti is announced that in accordance with the long-term agreement made 
between New Zealand and the United Kingdom a new price has been 
agreed upon for meat exports from New Zealand. The Minister of Market- 
ing (Mr. E. L. Cullen) stated on July 1 that the contract prices for meat had 
been increased by 7} per cent and for butter and cheese by the same amount. 
The agreement entered into last year provides for annual discussions on price 
with adjustments not exceeding 7} per cent upwards or downwards. This 
would be an added stimulus to farmers to increase their output. 


NOTE: Since going to press, the results of the referendum 
held on August 4 on the question of compulsory military 
service have been declared. They show 535,016 in favour, 
and 152,573 against: 57 per cent of the electorate voted. 
Eprror. 


New Zealand, 
July, 1949. 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 


FTER the experiences of the earlier months of 1949, which saw the de- 
parture of Eire from the Commonwealth upon her becoming the 
Republic of Ireland, and the decision that India would remain a full and 
equal member, notwithstanding her becoming a Republic when her new 
Constitution should be completed, the period under review has seemed by 
comparison one of uneventful calm in Commonwealth relations. But it 
witnessed one striking development whose significance in this context 
was obscured to some extent by the grave financial difficulties that gave 
rise to it. 

From July 13 to 18, following talks between the representatives of the 
United-Kingdom, Canadian and United-States Governments on the crisis 
created by the fall in British gold and dollar reserves, there was held in 
London a Conference of the Finance Ministers of the Commonwealth. 
Every Dominion sent its Finance Minister, except Australia, who was 
represented by her Minister of Defence. This was the first such Conference 
ever held in the history of the Commonwealth. Welcoming the Finance 
Ministers, in the Cabinet room at No. 10 Downing Street, Mr. Attlee recalled 
that one of the recommendations of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers at 
their meeting in London in October 1948 was that there should be meetings 
of the Finance Ministers when there were urgent and important matters to 
be considered. This recommendation was not made public at the time, and 
Mr. Attlee’s words were, in fact, the only revelation yet vouchsafed officially 
to the public as to the “recommendations for improving Commonwealth 
consultation on foreign affairs, economic affairs and defence” that was sub- 
mitted from the Conference of Prime Ministers to the Governments for 
consideration and decision. 

But the significance of the Finance Ministers’ Conference does not reside 
chiefly in its novel character. The most remarkable fact about it is that, on 
a subject on which the immediate interests of the sterling-area countries and 
those of Canada were so different as to be almost contrary, it was not a 
sterling-area conference that was called but a Commonwealth conference, 
with Canada fully participating. The communiqué issued at its end, record- 
ing complete success in reaching agreement upon immediate measures to be 
recommended to the Governments, did, indeed, make plain that Canada’s 
* position was unique and that she naturally could not concur in recommend- 
ing measures to cut imports from dollar countries, but that she had played 
her full part in discussing the necessary measures and particularly in the con- 
structive approach to the problem of dollar scarcity. Thus what Sir Stafford 
Cripps described in the House of Commons as “‘one of the most successful 
Commonwealth Conferences ever held” gave emphatic proof of the vitality 
and strength of the Commonwealth connexion as such, even in a field where 
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interests other than Commonwealth membership seemed to divide its con- 
stituent nations. 

The period, however, has also included other developments showing a 
less positive and hopeful trend in regard to Commonwealth unity. The 
Citizenship Bill* in the Union of South Africa was, of course, primarily a 
matter for South Africa herself, but important issues affecting Common- 
wealth relations were raised in the heated debates on it in the Union Parlia- 
ment. Among the points of criticism made by the Opposition was that it 
failed to provide for any recognition of the common status of British subject- 
hood or Commonwealth citizenship. Indeed, in the debate on the second 
reading, Dr. Malan declared that this common status no longer existed. 
Citizens of individual Commonwealth countries, he continued, owed an 
allegiance to the King as King of South Africa or of Canada, &c., not as 
King of the Commonwealth; a common status implied the idea of a super- 
State, which had been “‘for ever abolished” at the last Conference of Prime 
Ministers. In the Senate debate on June 24 the Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Dénges, denied that the passing of the Bill would affect South Africa’s 
position in the Commonwealth. It had been drafted, he said, before the 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers and had been redrafted in the 
light of decisions there taken. 

If decisions such as those implied in the arguments of Dr. Malan and 
Dr. Dénges were, in fact, taken at the London Conference, it seems most 
regrettable that they were not formally expressed and made public. They 
were certainly not indicated in the published statement, which did not go 
beyond recording India’s attitude and the acceptance by the other members 
of her continuance as a full and equal member with themselves; indeed, 
it laid emphasis upon the fact that no change at all was being made in 
their own status or relationship with the Crown. As regards the common 
status, the people of the Commonwealth were informed in the debates on the 
British Nationality Bill last year that it represented agreement among all the 
Commonwealth Governments, and it certainly made explicit provision for 
the common status, which would be automatically shared by those in South 
Africa (among other Dominions) possessing citizenship of that country under 
its own laws. 

The common status, so far from having been abolished, has lately caused 
some practical difficulties for at least one country that recognizes it. The 
dock strikes which held up shipping in the Mersey, Avon and Thames 
owed their origin to an inter-union dispute in Canada, and evidence was 
given in Parliament to show that the London strike at least was definitely 
plotted by paid agents sent from Canada and owing a Communist allegiance. 
Broad hints were given that, if the law had allowed, such trouble-makers 
would have been deported, even as several aliens were, and that the Govern- 
ment was studying the whole question of deportation of British subjects. 
South Africans will not have missed the echo of the Rand strike in January 
1914, when nine agitators, none of them born in the Union, were got rid of 
by the rough method of arresting them and putting them under cover of 


* See pp. 383-6. 
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‘night on a ship which cleared from Durban for London before a habeas 
corpus suit could be brought. 

Race relations also continue to cause friction at various points in Common- 
wealth relations. But although it was reported in July that the Government 
of India had lodged a strong protest with the Union Government against 
the passing of the Asiatic Land Tenure Ainendment Act, there was no 
apparent worsening of relations between South Africa and India on this 
score. 

A different aspect of race relations was seen when the King declared at 
the inaugural ceremony of “Colonial Month” which opened on June 21: 
“To-day is the beginning of a month in which we hope to link together in 
a closer fellowship than ever before the peoples of the British Colonies, pro- 
tectorates and trust territories and the people of Britain herself.” It may be 
noted that throughout his speech His Majesty referred t tiie Commonwealth, 
and not to the Empire, as the group to which the Colonial territories belonged. 
This use of the term to cover the whole of the group of which the King is 
Head, including both self-governing and non-self-governing countries, is the 
well-established official usage and so remains, though popular writers and 
speakers continue to use the composite expression “Commonwealth and 
Empire” as if those two terms were mutually exclusive. It seems regrettable 
that such a clumsy and unfortunate practice should continue. 
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